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Editor-in-Chief’s  Note 


Recent  travels  took  me  to  South  Africa,  and  one  of  the  great 
seaports,  Durban.  En  route  I  lingered  at  Rio  for  two  days, 
and  at  Copacabana  watched,  among  other  things,  the  ocean 
traffic  pass  to  and  fro.  On  the  way  home  I  had  a  few  days  in 
Buenos  Aires,  another  great  port  of  call.  In  each  and  every  case 
I  was  reminded  of  how  the  sea  is  one,  and  how  humankind  is 
connected  by  sea  lanes  and  seaborne  traffic  and  commerce. 
Maritime  history  in  all  its  forms  and  guises  is  a  chapter  in  a 
larger  record  of  human  endeavor. 

The  year  2000  will  see  the  gathering  of  Tall  Ships  in  several 
harbors  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Norfolk,  Virginia,  has  its 
Operation  Sail  2000,  June  16-20;  New  York  City  will  follow; 
and  Boston,  the  official  US  race  port,  will  celebrate  Sail  Boston 
2000,  July  11-16.  Twenty  Class  A  sailing  ships,  representing 
thirteen  countries,  will  join  over  one  hundred  Class  B  and  C 
ships  before  sailing  on  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  from  there  race 
to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  Here  again  we  see  the  unity  of  the  sea 
at  work. 

In  the  southern  reaches  of  the  great  oceans  another  special 
event  takes  place  in  2000.  This  is  America’s  Cup,  contested  in 
New  Zealand  waters,  Hauraki  Gulf,  off  Auckland,  to  be  exact. 
America’s  Cup  is  the  most  coveted  trophy  in  yachting  and  the 
oldest  in  international  sport.  In  148  years  there  has  never  been 
a  successful  defense  of  the  cup  outside  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  all  eyes  are  on  New  Zealand  and  the  challenge 
from  which  a  winner  is  determined  from  twelve  teams  from  the 
United  States,  Italy,  France,  Australia,  Switzerland,  and  Japan 
to  face  off  against  New  Zealand  in  a  best-of-seven  final. 

In  1995  helmsman  Russell  Coutts  skippered  Black  Magic  to 
victory  at  San  Diego.  In  2000  it  is  New  Zealand,  a  coal-black, 
23-meter  craft,  designed  specifically  for  the  unpredictable 
conditions  of  Hauraki  Gulf.  Auckland  bills  itself  as  the  City  of 
Sails,  and  boasts  good  marinas  and  a  lengthy  waterfront.  Like 
Durban,  Rio,  Buenos  Aires,  and  Norfolk,  Auckland  will  dig 
deep  into  its  maritime  past  and  write  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  famous  challenge  cup. 

This  issue  closes  Volume  59,  and  in  it  we  find  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  index  for  the  whole  volume,  compiled  with  care  and 
dedication  by  Mrs.  Jerry  Ayers,  Managing  Editor.  Our  lead 
article  is  by  Tom  Wingfield  on  the  boards  of  inquiry,  both 
United  States  and  British,  into  the  sinking  of  Titanic.  I  have 
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resisted  abundant  pressure  to  add  to  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  literature,  but  in  this  case  we  do  have 
new  analysis  and  critical  thinking,  a  hallmark 
of  our  journal.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its 
prospects  for  historical  study  is  the  subject  of 
Jerry  Cooney’s  article.  This  paper  will  point 
the  way  to  all  sorts  of  new  possibilities  for 
research,  and  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
discussion  of  existing  literature,  or  historiog¬ 
raphy.  Louis  Hough’s  article  on  the  Adeline 
Smith  and  her  special  abilities  to  handle  cargo 
is  a  wonderful  addition  to  the  literature.  This 
prizewinning  essay  is  published  here  under 
arrangement  with  the  San  Francisco  Maritime 
Historical  Park  —  an  excellent  joint  venture 
which  we  hope  to  continue.  The  last  article 
for  this  issue  and  volume  is  Frederick  Hoyt’s 


story  of  a  Bangor,  Maine,  sailor  in  the  United 
States  Navy  during  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Reading  this  article  we  are  reminded 
how  rare  are  the  voices  of  the  lower  deck, 
how  valuable  are  those  reporters  who  took 
pains  to  record  particulars  of  life  afloat  in 
times  past. 

With  this  issue,  too,  we  publish  a  wonder¬ 
ful,  rich  collection  of  book  reviews  and  short 
notices.  I  thank  all  our  authors,  reviewers, 
critics,  and  advisors,  and  I  also  pay  respect  to 
our  hardworking  staff  and  volunteers.  We 
welcome  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Barry  M.  Gough 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
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journal. 
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“You  Do  Not  Give  Answers  That  Please  Me”: 

British  and  American  Boards  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Titanic  Sinking 

Thomas  C.  Wingfield 


On  the  night  of  14-15  April  1912  the  largest 
moving  object  in  the  world  disappeared  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  taking  1,522  human  beings 
with  it.  The  sinking  of  the  Titanic  was  a  pivotal 
event  in  the  twentieth  century.  She  was  the  big¬ 
gest,  most  complicated  artifact  ever  created  up  to 
that  time,  representing  the  pinnacle  of  Anglo- 
American  engineering.  She  was  a  symbol  of 
national  prestige,  a  British  ship  operated  by  an 
American  conglomerate.  She  was  the  finest  vessel 
two  maritime  powers  could  put  to  sea  in  the  era  of 
intense  international  competition  leading  up  to 


Thomas  C.  Wingfield  is  Counsel  and  Principal 
National  Security  Policy  Analyst  at  Aegis  Research 
Corporation  in  Falls  Church,  Virginia.  He  holds  a 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  history  from  Georgia  State 
University,  and  both  Doctor  of  Laws  and  Master  of 
Laws  (International  and  Comparative  Lawjdegrees 
from  Georgetown  Law.  A  former  naval  intelligence 
officer,  Mr.  Wingfield  served  at  sea  with  Strike 
Fighter  Squadron  151  aboard  USS  Midway  (CV-41), 
homeported  in  Yokosuka,  Japan.  He  also  served  in 
Washington,  DC,  at  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence, 
and  at  the  Center  for  Naval  Analyses.  He  now  holds  a 
commission  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve.  A  national  security  attorney,  Mr.  Wingfield 
specializes  in  treaty  compliance  and  use-of-force 
issues,  and  served  as  the  Chairman  of  the  American 
Bar  Association’s  Committee  on  International 
Criminal  Law  in  1998-1999. 

1  wish  to  thank  the  authors  upon  whose  work  I 
drew  to  write  this  article.  In  addition,  I  wish  to  thank 
Mr.  Clive  Cussler,  who  started  this  project  by 
introducing  me  to  the  magic  of  the  Titanic  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  Professor  Barry  Gough  and  Dr. 
Don  Marshall,  who  completed  it  by  bringing  this 
article  to  the  pages  of  America’s  most  respected 
maritime  journal. 


the  First  World  War. 

The  Titanic  occupied  a  role  in  society  far 
more  central  than  do  liners  today.  Today  a 
“cruise”  is  perhaps  simply  an  excursion  to  no¬ 
where,  for  the  simple  thrill  of  being  aboard  a  ship 
or  visiting  a  few  island  resorts.  In  1912,  nine 
years  after  the  Wright  brothers  first  flew  but  years 
before  the  first  transatlantic  passenger  aircraft,  a 
“crossing”  was  the  sole  physical  communication 
between  the  old  and  new  worlds.  Aircraft  would 
later  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  matter  of  hours,  and 
passengers  would  require  little  more  than  a  seat 
and  a  snack.  The  ships  of  the  early  twentieth 
century,  however,  took  days  to  make  the  crossing. 
Passengers,  therefore,  required  accommodations 
and  facilities  which  made  a  liner  an  almost  per¬ 
fect  microcosm,  both  technically  and  socially,  of 
its  society. 

That  microcosm  reflected  the  legal  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  from  the  regulatory  scheme  in 
place  before  the  disaster,  to  the  culpability  of  the 
passengers  and  the  crew  for  their  actions  on  the 
night  of  the  sinking,  to  the  legal  inquiries  which 
followed  the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 

Given  the  complexity  of  the  events  leading  up 
to  and  following  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  the 
accident  itself  was  a  remarkably  straightforward 
event.  The  ship  was  driven  at  high  speed  into  an 
iceberg  which  buckled  the  hull  plates  along  three 
hundred  feet  of  the  starboard  bow.  Seawater 
poured  in  these  gaps  in  the  plates  and  filled  five 
compartments  immediately.  The  water  spread 
throughout  the  ship,  bringing  the  bow  further 
down  with  each  new  compartment  flooded.  In  two 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  the  Titanic  sank,  only  a 
third  of  her  passengers  and  crew  surviving.  Or,  as 
Dr.  Wyn  Craig  Wade,  author  of  perhaps  the 
definitive  book  on  the  sinking,  has  more  pithily 
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put  it,  “The  ‘facts’  of  the  wreck  are  these:  In  1912 
1,522  people  drowned  or  froze  to  death  after  the 
palatial  liner  in  which  they  were  sailing  was 
sufficiently  mismanaged  as  to  take  a  nose  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  North  Atlantic.”1 


rjiitanic  was  built  as  the  second  of  three  ships 
J  designed  to  capture  the  lucrative  and  intensely 
competitive  North  Atlantic  trade.  Slightly  larger 
than  her  sister  ships  Olympic  and  Britannic,  she 
was  the  largest,  most  luxurious  liner  in  the  world. 
At  46,328  tons  her  sheer  size  contributed  to  her 
aura  of  invulnerability:  she  was  882.5  feet  long, 
92.5  feet  wide,  and  175  feet  high.  Her  boat  deck, 
on  which  her  lifeboats  were  carried,  was  a  precip¬ 
itous  60.5  feet  above  her  waterline.  She  was  the 
size  of  an  eleven-story  building,  four  city  blocks 
long. 

She  was  launched  on  May  31,  1911,  com¬ 
pleted  her  sea  trials  on  April  Fool’s  Day  1912, 
and  began  her  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton, 
England,  on  April  10,  1912. 2  As  Titanic  eased  out 
of  port,  the  enormous  suction  created  by  her 
passage  through  the  water  literally  tore  a  smaller 
liner,  the  New  York,  from  her  moorings  and  into 
the  larger  ship’s  path.  Only  a  quickly  executed 
maneuver  by  the  harbor  pilot  on  Titanic' s  bridge 
averted  a  collision,  and  the  two  ships  passed 
within  feet  of  each  other.  For  E.  J.  Smith,  captain 
of  the  Titanic,  it  was  uncomfortably  similar  to  an 
incident  seven  months  before.  As  captain  of  the 
Olympic,  he  had  watched  HMS  Hawke,  a  British 
cruiser,  drawn  into  his  ship’s  path  in  precisely  the 
same  way.  The  harbor  pilot  on  the  bridge  that  day 
was  not  as  lucky,  and  Olympic  was  gashed  above 
and  below  the  waterline.  Although  both  ships  had 
returned  to  port  under  their  own  steam  that  day, 
neither  incident  bode  well  for  the  emergency 
maneuverability  of  the  new,  huge  liners.3 

After  brief  stops  in  Cherbourg,  France,  and 
Queenstown,  Ireland,  Titanic  headed  out  across 
the  Atlantic  on  the  afternoon  of  April  12.4  The 
next  two  days  passed  uneventfully  for  the  1,320 
passengers  and  915  crew  aboard.  As  large  as 
those  numbers  were,  they  were  nowhere  near  the 
liner’s  capacity.  There  were  337  first  class  pas¬ 
sengers  (forty-six  percent  capacity),  271  second 
class  (forty  percent),  and  7 1 2  third  class  or  “steer¬ 


age”  (seventy  percent).5 

Among  the  first  class  passengers  were  the 
most  famous  of  the  world’s  millionaires.  John 
Jacob  Astor  was  the  wealthiest  man  onboard,  but 
he  was  hardly  alone.  Other  Americans  included 
Isidor  Straus,  founder  of  Macy’s  department 
store,  who  was  aboard  with  his  wife.  Benjamin 
Guggenheim,  the  mining  and  smelting  magnate, 
was  aboard  with  his  mistress.  Philadelphia  society 
was  well  represented  by  George  Widener,  John  B. 
Thayer,  Arthur  Ryerson,  William  E.  Carter,  and 
their  families.  The  British  included  editor  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Stead,  the  Countess  of  Rothes,  and  Sir 
Cosmo  Duff-Gordon  and  his  wife  Lady  Lucille.6 

Two  of  the  most  notable  “passengers”  aboard 
were  Thomas  Andrews  and  J.  Bruce  Ismay. 
Andrews  was  managing  director  of  Harland  and 
Wolff,  the  shipyard  that  built  the  Titanic.  Still  in 
his  thirties,  Andrews  was  the  engineer  who  had 
overseen  the  construction  of  the  ship.  He  was 
aboard  on  the  maiden  voyage  to  see  his  dream 
become  a  reality  and,  more  practically,  to  note 
any  minor  changes  to  “his”  ship  that  practical 
experience  dictated. 

Ismay  was  the  managing  director  of  the  White 
Star  Line,  the  company  that  operated  Titanic  and 
twelve  other  liners.  Ismay,  too,  was  aboard  to 
enjoy  his  moment  of  triumph.  Although  techni¬ 
cally  a  passenger,  the  deference  paid  him  by  the 
Titanic' s  captain  would  become  an  article  of 
inquiry. 

Titanic's  last  full  day  afloat  was  Sunday, 
April  14.  Over  the  course  of  the  day  she  received 
six  messages  from  nearby  ships  warning  of  ice  in 
her  vicinity.  Although  the  captain  was  aware  of 
most  of  them,  only  one  was  posted  for  all  officers 
in  the  chartroom. 

That  night  Captain  Smith  left  the  bridge  at 
9:20.  He  had  had  a  brief  conversation  with  Sec¬ 
ond  Officer  Charles  Lightoller,  who  would  be  on 
watch  until  1 0:00  P.M.,  and  they  had  discussed  the 
possibility  of  ice  ahead.  Captain  Smith  gave  him 
instructions  to  slow  down  if  the  perfectly  clear 
night  turned  hazy.  The  captain  told  Lightoller,  “If 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful,  let  me  know.”7 
They  did  not  discuss  the  fact  that  the  lookouts 
were  not  equipped  with  binoculars.  After  the 
disaster  Lookout  Frederick  Fleet  would  testify 
that  he  was  disappointed  they  did  not  have  them. 
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but  no  less  an  authority  on  arctic  conditions  than 
Admiral  Robert  Peary  would  refuse  to  make  too 
much  of  this  oversight:  “...many  things  are 
forgotten  during  a  ship’s  rush  to  its  maiden 
voyage.  Some  common  items  because  of  their 
very  commonness  are  overlooked.”8 

At  9:30  Lightoller  ordered  the  junior  officer 
on  duty  with  him,  Sixth  Officer  James  Moody,  to 
have  the  two  lookouts  in  the  crow’s  nest  keep  a 
sharp  eye  for  small  ice  and  “growlers”  —  dark, 
recently  upended  bergs  that  could  only  be  spotted 
by  the  white  foam  of  the  sea  striking  their  edges. 
On  a  completely  calm  night  such  as  this,  there 
was  no  wind  to  stir  up  such  foam,  making  such  a 
sighting  problematic.  Moody  passed  along  the 
warning  for  small  ice,  but  did  not  mention  growl¬ 
ers  to  the  lookouts.  Lightoller  noticed  the  omis¬ 
sion,  and  had  Moody  make  a  second  call  to  the 
crow’s  nest,  to  warn  of  the  possibility  of  growl¬ 
ers.  Given  the  difficulty  in  spotting  black  ice  on 
such  a  still  night,  the  captain’s  refusal  to  slacken 
speed  while  heading  into  an  ice  zone  became  a 
primary  object  of  inquiry. 


At  10:00  P.M.  Lookouts  Frederick  Fleet  and 
Reginald  Lee  came  on  duty,  replacing  the  two 
men  in  the  crow’s  nest.  At  the  same  time,  First 
Officer  William  Murdoch  relieved  Lightoller. 
Lightoller  passed  along  the  captain’s  instructions, 
detailed  his  own  instructions  to  the  lookouts,  and 
mentioned  that  the  ship  should  enter  the  region  of 
the  reported  ice  around  1 1 :00  P.M.  After  complet¬ 
ing  an  inspection  of  the  decks,  Lightoller  retired 
to  what  he  thought  would  be  a  good  night’s 
sleep.9 

At  11:30  Lookout  Fleet  noticed  a  slight  haze 
developing,  mentioned  this  to  Lee,  but  decided  it 
was  not  worth  passing  along  to  the  bridge.  Less 
than  ten  minutes  later  Fleet  saw  a  large  black 
object  dead  ahead.  He  yanked  the  bellpull  three 
times,  then  rung  the  bridge.  He  told  Sixth  Officer 
Moody  that  there  was  an  iceberg  ahead.  Moody 
immediately  relayed  Fleet’s  warning  to  Murdoch. 
Murdoch  instantly  ordered  “hard  astarboard,” 
which  in  1912  meant  turning  the  stern  of  the  ship 
to  starboard  and  the  bow  to  port.  Murdoch  then 
ordered  the  engines  full  astern,  in  effect  slamming 


RMS  Titanic,  prior  to  embarking  on  her  maiden  voyage  from  Southampton,  England,  April  10,  1912.  Courtesy 
of  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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Lord  Mersey.  Courtesy  of  the  Mariners’  Museum, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


on  the  brakes.  After  a  long  moment,  the  bow 
swung  slowly  to  the  left  of  the  dark,  70-foot  tall 
iceberg.  Thinking  the  bow  would  now  clear  the 
berg,  Murdoch  ordered  “hard  aport,”  to  bring  the 
stern  of  the  ship  to  port  and  out  of  the  berg’s 
path.10  Although  superficially  logical,  this  se¬ 
quence  of  orders  sealed  the  ship’s  fate  and  be¬ 
came  another  article  of  inquiry. 

The  berg  scraped  by  the  starboard  bow  — 
dark  blue,  glistening  wet,  and  towering  over  the 
deck.  Almost  a  ton  of  ice  came  crashing  down  on 
the  ship,  then  the  berg  passed  astern.  The  whole 
encounter  had  lasted  only  ten  seconds.  Initially, 
almost  everyone  aware  of  the  incident  thought 
that  the  ship  had  survived  a  close  shave  by  the 
narrowest  of  margins. 

Murdoch  ordered  the  emergency  watertight 
doors  closed  before  the  captain  appeared  on  the 
bridge. 

“What  have  we  struck?” 

“An  iceberg,  sir.  I  put  her  hard  a’star- 
board  and  run  the  engines  full  astern,  but 


it  was  too  close.  She  hit  it.  I  intended  to 
port  around  it,  but  she  hit  it  before  I  could 
do  anymore.” 

“Close  the  watertight  doors.” 

“The  watertight  doors  are  closed, 
sir.”11 

Captain  Smith  ordered  Fourth  Officer  Joseph 
Boxhall  to  inspect  the  damage.  His  initial  report 
was  not  encouraging,  and  a  more  careful  examina¬ 
tion  by  Andrews  confirmed  that  the  ship  had  only 
a  few  hours  to  live.  Smith  ordered  the  wireless 
operators  to  broadcast  the  first  SOS  calls  ever 
sent  by  a  ship,  Boxhall  to  launch  a  series  of 
distress  rockets,  and  the  other  officers  to  super¬ 
vise  the  loading  and  lowering  of  the  lifeboats. 
The  number  of  lifeboats,  suitable  for  only  a 
fraction  of  those  aboard,  figured  prominently  in 
the  subsequent  inquiries,  as  did  the  fact  that  the 
Titanic' s  officers  sent  them  away  only  partially 
filled.  Despite  this,  two  officers,  Second  Officer 
Lightoller  and  Fifth  Officer  Harold  Lowe,  per¬ 
formed  acts  of  such  valor  that  they  served  as  a 
stunning  counterpoint  to  the  apathy  and  self- 
interest  of  those  around  them. 

Titanic's,  wireless  messages  were  received  by 
the  Carpathia,  a  Cunard  Line  passenger  liner, 
which  raced  to  the  scene.  Although  too  far  away 
to  save  those  in  the  water,  she  rescued  all  of  those 
still  in  lifeboats  the  next  morning.  Her  captain 
acted  with  such  meticulousness,  imagination,  and 
courage  that  his  actions  are  the  standard  by  which 
at-sea  rescues  are  judged  today. 

Boxhall’s  rockets,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
seen  by  the  officers  of  the  Californian,  a  ship  so 
close  to  Titanic  that,  had  they  been  heeded,  all 
aboard  could  have  been  rescued.  Instead,  they 
were  disregarded,  creating  a  controversy  that 
lingers  to  this  day.  The  events  onboard  the  ship 
between  1 1 :40  P.M.,  when  she  struck  the  berg,  and 
2:20  A.M.,  when  she  finally  sank,  were  the  focus 
of  the  American  inquiry,  which  literally  began 
before  the  victims  were  safely  ashore. 

The  American  Inquiry 

Senator  William  Alden  Smith  of  Michigan 
followed  the  initial  reports  of  Titanic's  sinking 
with  great  interest.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
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merce  and  Foreign  Relations  committees,  such  a 
disaster  was  within  his  official  purview.  More 
personally,  he  and  his  son  had  crossed  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  in  1906  aboard  the  White  Star  steamer  Baltic, 
then  under  the  command  of  Titanic's,  Captain 
Smith.  Senator  Smith  had  dined  with  the  captain, 
had  visited  the  bridge,  and  been  given  a  detailed 
tour  of  the  ship.  The  Senator  remembered  a 
newspaper  clipping  he  had  found  ten  years  be¬ 
fore.  He  had  been  carrying  the  poem  in  his  wallet 
ever  since: 

Then  she,  the  stricken  hull, 

The  doomed,  the  beautiful. 

Proudly  to  fate  abased, 

Her  brow,  Titanic.12 

These  three  reasons,  combined  with  his 
genuine  moral  outrage  and  his  equally  genuine 
capacity  for  good-natured  self-promotion,  moti¬ 
vated  Senator  Smith  to  launch  an  American 
congressional  investigation  into  the  reasons 
behind  the  loss  of  the  Titanic. 

The  enabling  legislation.  Senate  Resolution 
283,  empowered  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Commerce  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  take 
sworn  testimony.  The  subcommittee  was  specifi¬ 
cally  chartered  to  address  four  areas: 

The  number  of  lifeboats,  life  preservers, 
and  other  life-saving  devices  onboard, 

The  number  of  persons  onboard, 

The  adequacy  of  all  inspections,  and 
The  feasibility  of  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  regulating  “the  size  of  ships  and 
designation  of  routes.” 

The  subcommittee  was  also  charged  with 
recommending  any  appropriate  legislation  to 
correct  problems  found.13 

Before  the  Carpathia  had  even  docked  in 
New  York,  Smith  had  dispatched  a  US  Treasury 
revenue  cutter  to  intercept  her.  Smith  was  intent 
that  Ismay  and  the  others  aboard  would  not  leave 
the  country  before  testifying  before  his  subcom¬ 
mittee.14 

Ismay  did  testify  in  New  York.  He  empha¬ 
sized  his  status  as  just  another  passenger,  adding 
that  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  help  before 


Senator  Smith.  Courtesy  of  the  Titanic  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts. 


departing  on  “the  last  boat.”  The  self-exculpatory 
“last  boat”  theme  would  recur  among  other  male 
survivors  as  the  hearings  proceeded.  Guglielmo 
Marconi  himself  was  on  hand  to  explain  the 
workings  of  the  new  wireless  form  of  radio  that 
had  figured  so  prominently  in  the  disaster,  from 
the  ice  warnings  to  the  distress  calls.15 

The  late  First  Officer  Murdoch’s  questionable 
orders  immediately  following  the  sighting  of  the 
iceberg  were  closely  examined.  He  ordered  “Hard 
astarboard,  full  speed  astern.”  The  most  damning 
commentary  comes  from  an  authoritative  text, 
Knight ’s  Modern  Seamanship,  published  only  two 
years  before: 

The  first  impulse  of  many  officers  in  such 
a  situation  is  to  turn  away  from  the  dan¬ 
ger,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reverse  the 
engines  with  full  power.  This  course  is 
much  more  likely  to  cause  collisions  than 
to  prevent  them.  It  may  be  right  for  [the 
ship]  to  turn  away,  if  the  emergency  is 
such  as  to  call  for  any  actions  on  her  part; 
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but  if  she  does  this,  so  far  from  reversing 
her  engines,  she  should,  if  possible,  in¬ 
crease  her  speed  as  her  whole  effort  must 
be  directed  to  getting  [out  of  the  way  of 
the  obstacle]  as  quickly  as  possible...  to 
turn  away  and  slow  is  the  surest  possible 
way  of  bringing  about  collision,  (empha¬ 
sis  original).16 

Titanic's,  design  exacerbated  Murdoch’s  poor 
decision.  When  thrown  into  reverse,  only  the 
outer  two  screws  continued  to  turn;  the  center 
screw,  directly  in  front  of  the  rudder,  simply 
stopped.  Deprived  of  the  leverage  of  the  direct 
slipstream  of  the  center  screw,  the  rudder  became 
far  less  effective. 

In  this  respect,  criticism  of  Murdoch’s  deci¬ 
sion  is  not  based  on  hindsight.  He  disregarded 
basic  technical  information  about  his  own  ship 
and  an  even  more  basic  nautical  maneuvering 
procedure  of  which  he  was  presumed  to  be  aware. 

However,  it  was  the  testimony  of  two  ship’s 
officers  that  provided  the  hearing’s  most  compel¬ 
ling  moments.  As  the  senior  officer  surviving, 
Second  Officer  Charles  Lightoller  was  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  his  testimony.  Strong 
and  powerfully  built,  he  radiated  an  aura  of 
charming  competence.  This,  and  his  incredible 
heroics  after  the  ship  had  sunk,  cast  his  testimony 
in  the  best  possible  light. 

Lightoller  was  responsible  for  all  the  lifeboats 
on  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  He  and  the  men 
working  with  him  uncovered  the  boats,  swung 
them  out  on  the  small  cranes  or  “davits”  used  to 
lower  them  to  the  water,  and  loaded  them  with 
passengers.  Beyond  the  insufficient  number  of 
lifeboats,  which  the  British  inquiry  would  cover 
in  exhausting  detail,  the  principal  criticism  of  the 
officers  was  that  most  of  the  boats  were  only 
partially  filled.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this. 
First,  the  officers  were  unaware  that  the  company 
had  conducted  a  test  showing  that  the  lifeboats 
were  capable  of  being  lowered  from  these  davits 
while  carrying  their  full  load  of  sixty-five  passen¬ 
gers.  Not  knowing  this,  the  officers  loaded  each 
boat  to  only  a  fraction  of  its  rated  capacity  for 
fear  that  it  would  buckle  on  the  way  down.  This 


failure  of  communication  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  death  of  more  than  four  hundred  people,  the 
difference  between  the  capacity  of  all  the  life¬ 
boats  and  the  number  of  people  actually  lowered 
in  them.  Secondly,  the  passengers  themselves 
were  at  first  reluctant  to  get  into  the  boats.  Given 
the  enormity  and  apparent  security  of  the 
brightly-lit  ship,  the  tiny  lifeboats  dangling  sixty 
to  seventy  feet  over  a  jet  black  sea  were  not  an 
immediately  attractive  alternative.  Here,  the 
company’s  pre-cruise  publicity,  amplified  by  the 
media,  contributed  to  the  false  aura  of  unsinka- 
bility  which  deterred  passengers  from  leaving 
even  as  the  ship  was  sinking. 

Despite  this  tragic  overcautiousness,  Lightol¬ 
ler  worked  until  all  the  lifeboats  had  been  low¬ 
ered.  In  the  last  few  minutes  before  the  ship  sank, 
he  and  a  few  men  were  working  to  free  the  “col¬ 
lapsible”  Englehardt  boats  from  their  storage 
positions  on  the  roof  of  the  officers’  quarters. 
What  happened  next  is  quoted  by  Wade  from  the 
hearings’  transcript: 

“What  time  did  you  leave  the  ship?” 

“I  didn’t  leave  it,”  replied  the  Second  Officer. 

At  once,  every  chair  squeaked  in  the  room  as 
spectators  inched  closer  to  catch  every  word  of 
what  promised  to  be  a  thrilling  story  from  the 
officer. 

“Did  the  ship  leave  you?”  Smith  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.”17 

Lightoller  saw  the  bow  of  the  ship  disappear 
beneath  the  water.  He  dove  from  the  roof  of  the 
officers’  quarters  into  the  water,  which  he  said 
felt  like  “a  thousand  knives.”18  His  first,  panicky 
instinct  was  to  grab  for  the  now-water  level 
crow’s  nest,  but  then  reason  reasserted  itself  and 
he  realized  the  danger  of  clutching  any  part  of  the 
sinking  ship.  He  swam  out  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  ship,  but  was  dragged  underwater  by  the 
current  pouring  down  an  open  ventilator  grate. 
Pinned  to  the  grate  by  the  force  of  the  water,  he 
knew  that  if  it  gave  way  he  would  be  swept  into 
the  bowels  of  the  ship  —  and  that  if  the  grate 
held,  he  would  simply  drown  like  a  bug  in  a  storm 
drain.  The  ice  cold  water  struck  a  boiler  some- 
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where  beneath  him  just  then,  and  the  resulting 
explosion  blew  him  clear  of  the  grate.  No  sooner 
was  he  on  the  surface  than  he  was  sucked  under 
again,  over  a  different  ventilator.  Lightoller  did 
not  know  how  he  escaped  from  that  trap  —  “Just 
how  I  got  clear  of  that  I  don’t  know,  as  I  was 
rather  losing  interest  in  things.”  —  but  he  remem¬ 
bered  finding  himself  on  the  surface.  Miracu¬ 
lously,  the  overturned  collapsible  boat  he  and  his 
men  had  been  working  to  free  drifted  by,  its 
trailing  line  literally  passing  over  his  arms.  Just 
then  the  forwardmost  smokestack,  itself  the  size 
of  a  tall  building,  came  crashing  down.  Hundreds 
who  were  bobbing  in  the  water  beneath  it  were 
instantly  crushed,  including  John  Jacob  Astor, 
who  was  reduced  to  a  pulpy  mass  held  together  by 
evening  clothes.  The  smokestack  narrowly  missed 
Lightoller,  who  was  swept  to  safety  by  the  result¬ 
ing  wave.  Lightoller  boarded  the  overturned 
collapsible,  its  keel  awash  only  a  few  inches 
above  the  water.  He  was  joined  by  thirty  or  so 
other  men,  all  soaked  to  the  skin  on  a  freezing 
night.  Lightoller  balanced  the  single-file  group  on 
the  boat’s  keel  by  giving  a  steady  stream  of 
corrections  throughout  the  night.  He  kept  his 
charges  out  of  the  water  by  performing  this 
delicate  balancing  act  until  rescued  at  dawn.19 

Although  such  a  dramatic  escape  has  little 
logical  relevance  to  the  legal  questions  of  science 
and  liability,  in  practice  —  in  the  crowded  hear¬ 
ing  room,  and,  through  the  newspapers,  across  the 
country,  it  made  all  the  difference.  Lightoller’s 
unquestioned  personal  courage,  from  his  refusal 
to  leave  the  ship  (When  ordered  at  one  point  to 
leave  in  one  of  the  lifeboats,  he  stepped  out  with 
a  disgusted,  “Not  bloody  likely.”),  to  his  leader¬ 
ship  on  the  overturned  collapsible,  gave  his 
testimony  the  gloss  of  credibility.  It  was  much  the 
same  for  the  evening’s  other  heroic  officer,  Fifth 
Officer  Harold  Lowe,  whom  Wade  called,  “the 
most  conscientious  officer  and  best  all-around 
saiior  aboard.”20 

Lowe  came  on  duty  shortly  after  the  collision. 
After  ascertaining  for  himself  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  Lowe  retrieved  his  revolver.  When 
asked  why  by  Senator  Smith,  Lowe  simply  re¬ 
plied,  “Well,  sir,  you’ll  never  know  when  you’ll 
need  it.”21  As  it  happened,  Lowe  needed  it  that 
night. 


Lowe  supervised  the  loading  and  lowering  of 
a  series  of  lifeboats.  As  Number  10  was  lowered 
past  the  open  promenade  of  a  lower  deck,  a  man 
he  described  as  “a  crazed  Italian”  leapt  in.22  Lowe 
would  use  the  word  “Italian”  as  an  all-purpose 
synonym  for  “coward”  so  often  that  the  Italian 
ambassador  to  the  US  issued  a  formal  request  for 
an  apology,  which  Lowe  promptly  offered.  He 
amended  his  statement  to  “immigrants  belonging 
to  Latin  races.” 

Lowe  finally  found  himself  at  lifeboat  Num¬ 
ber  14.  Lowe  stated  that  he  had  loaded  it  entirely 
with  women  and  children,  “bar  one  passenger, 
who  was  an  Italian,  and  he  sneaked  in,  and  he  was 
dressed  like  a  woman.” 


Senator  Smith  was  anxious  to  dispel  as  many 
rumors  as  possible,  and  the  papers  were 
breeding  them  at  an  alarming  rate.  One  of  the 
most  colorful  was  that  shots  had  been  fired  that 
night  —  some  had  said  in  the  vicinity  of  Number 
14.  Smith  decided  to  find  out  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  from  the  man  who  was  there. 

“Did  you  hear  any  pistol  shots?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  by  whom  were  they  fired  that  Sun¬ 
day  night?” 

“I  heard  them  and  I  fired  them.” 

Before  Number  14  was  lowered,  Lowe  re¬ 
turned  to  the  deck  a  young  man  whom  he  felt  too 
old  to  include  in  the  “woman  and  children  first” 
dictum.  Lowe  explained  to  the  boy,  “I  give  you 
just  ten  seconds  to  get  back  onto  that  ship  before 
I  blow  your  brains  out.”  That  approach  did  not 
work,  but  a  softened,  “For  God’s  sake,  be  a  man. 
We  have  women  and  children  to  save,”  was  more 
successful.  At  that  point,  another  “Italian” 
jumped  in,  and  Lowe  was  somewhat  less  reason¬ 
able  with  him.  Throwing  him  back  on  the  deck, 
Lowe  last  saw  him  at  the  feet  of  a  group  of  men 
from  second  class  who  were  “driving  their  fists 
into  his  face.” 

Seeing  a  noticeable  absence  of  seafaring 
talent  in  the  boats  he  had  already  lowered,  Lowe 
took  command  of  Number  14  and  ordered  it 
lowered.  He  testified: 
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Captain  Smith.  Courtesy  of  the  Titanic  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts. 


So  as  we  were  corning  down  the  decks, 
coming  down  past  the  open  decks,  I  saw 
a  lot  of  Italians  all  along  the  ship’s  rail  — 
understand  it  was  open  —  and  they  were 
all  glaring  more  or  less  like  wild  beasts 
ready  to  spring.  That’s  why  I  yelled, 
“Look  out!”  and  let  go,  bang!  right  across 
the  ship’s  side....  To  dramatize  the  point, 
Lowe  “mimed  the  action,  holding  his  arm 
out  straight  from  the  shoulder,  closing  his 
left  eye,  and  sighting  along  his  arm.  The 
gesture  drew  a  raptured  chorus  of 
“Oooh!”  from  the  lady  seminarians” 
present  in  the  audience  that  day. 

Lowe  raised  the  sail  in  Number  14  and  spent 
the  evening  rallying  the  other  boats.  Most  life¬ 
boats  were  under  the  “command”  of  the  nearest 
crewman  at  the  time  of  lowering,  and  the  lack  of 
leadership  and  seamanship  showed.  The  most 
horrifying  result  of  this  was  the  extent  to  which 
the  occupants  of  the  half-filled  boats  refused  to 
return  to  the  area  of  the  sinking,  for  fear  of  being 
swamped  by  the  passengers  freezing  to  death  in 
the  28°  water.  Most  simply  lay  on  their  oars  as 
the  screams  and  moans  died  off,  one  by  one. 
There  was  a  notable  exception.  Lowe  did  wait 
“for  the  crowd  to  thin  out,”  but  during  that  time 
he  transferred  his  boat’s  passengers  into  the 
surrounding  boats  and  in  their  place  took  on  a 
picked  crew  to  head  back  for  survivors.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  Lowe  had  overestimated  how  long  an 
unprotected  person  could  last  in  the  subfreezing 
water,  and  how  widely  scattered  the  survivors 
would  be. 

As  Number  14  approached  a  man  who  had 
lashed  himself  to  a  floating  door,  Lowe  recog¬ 
nized  the  man  as  an  Asian.  “What’s  the  use?” 
Lowe  said,  “dead,  likely,  and  if  he  isn’t  there’s 
others  better  worth  saving  than  a  Jap!”  Still, 
Lowe  decided  to  make  for  him,  and  pulled  him 
into  Number  14.  In  minutes,  the  survivor  had 
thawed  out  and  started  pulling  an  oar  with  un¬ 
matched  enthusiasm.  “By  Jove!”  Lowe  said,  “I’m 
ashamed  of  what  I  said  about  the  little  blighter. 
I’d  save  the  likes  o’  him  six  times  over  if  I  got  the 
chance.”23 

Lowe  gathered  lifeboats  12,  10,  4  and  the 
slowly  sinking  collapsible  “D,”  whose  occupants 
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were  found  standing  in  ice  water  up  to  their 
ankles.  Their  conversational  exchange  with  their 
rescuer  Lowe  may  have  set  the  new  standard  for 
British  understatement  under  pressure: 

“Are  you  a  collapsible?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  are  you?” 

“We  have  about  all  we  want.” 

“Would  you  like  a  tow?” 

“Yes,  we  would.” 

Number  12  had  come  across  Lightoller  and 
the  men  on  his  collapsible  and  rescued  them. 
Lightoller  immediately  assumed  command  of  the 
boat. 

Lowe  kept  his  little  fleet  together  until  dawn, 
when  the  Carpathia  appeared  over  the  horizon. 
Lowe  was  the  last  one  out  of  Number  14,  refusing 
to  leave  until  he  had  shipped  the  mast  and  stowed 
the  sail  properly.24 

The  on-scene  heroics  of  Lightoller  and  Lowe 
were  thrown  into  stark  relief  by  actions  aboard 
two  ships  in  the  area.  Senator  Smith’s  inquiry 
focused  on  the  Carpathia  and  the  Californian  — 
the  captain  of  the  former  doing  absolutely  every¬ 
thing  right,  the  captain  of  the  latter  doing  abso¬ 
lutely  everything  wrong.  Carpathia  began  the 
night  fifty-eight  miles  from  Titanic's  position, 
while  Californian  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
sinking  liner.  Had  their  positions  been  reversed, 
it  is  possible  that  no  lives  at  all  would  have  been 
lost.  As  it  is,  the  legal  inquiry  into  the  actions  of 
both  ships  defines  the  ends  of  the  spectrum  in 
maritime  duty  to  rescue. 

The  Carpathia  received  Titanic's  radio 
distress  call  at  12:35  A.M.  on  Monday,  April  15. 
Carpathia' s  wireless  operator  was  at  his  post 
beyond  his  normal  duty  hours,  and  in  any  case 
was  preparing  to  sign  off  in  another  five  minutes. 
He  notified  Captain  Arthur  H.  Rostron  of  the  Car¬ 
pathia  of  the  distress  call.  Rostron  asked  him 
twice  to  confirm  that  it  was  the  “unsinkable” 
Titanic  that  was  requesting  help.  Upon  receiving 
confirmation,  he  ordered  his  wireless  operator  to 
radio  Titanic  that  his  ship  was  on  the  way.  Ros¬ 
tron  then  assembled  his  senior  staff  and  rattled  off 
almost  thirty  separate  orders  to  prepare  for  the 
rescue.  Rostron  was  known  as  “the  Electric 


First  Officer  Murdoch.  Courtesy  of  The  Mariners’ 
Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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Spark”  among  the  other  Cunard  Line  captains 
because  of  his  ability  to  make  quick  decisions  and 
issue  meticulous  orders  under  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances.  Although  he  had  been  with  the 
line  for  twenty-seven  years,  he  had  only  been  in 
command  of  the  Carpathia  for  three  months  — 
and  now  he  was  about  to  take  his  passengers  and 
crew  at  high  speed  into  an  ice  field  which  had 
already  claimed  the  world’s  strongest,  safest 
ship.25 

He  ordered  another  watch  of  stokers  to  the 
engine  room  and  had  all  the  ship’s  heat  and  hot 
water  shut  off,  routing  all  available  steam  to  the 
engines  for  a  high-speed  run  to  the  Titanic" s  last 
known  position.  He  put  another  officer  on  the 
bridge  and  another  lookout  forward.  He  had  his 
first  officer  ready  all  lifeboats  for  lowering.  He 
ordered  a  medical  doctor  to  each  of  the  ship’s 
three  dining  rooms,  ready  to  receive  any  injured. 
He  had  some  stewards  take  positions  to  handle 
those  rescued,  and  other  stewards  to  keep  his  own 
passengers  calm  and  safely  out  of  the  way.  To 
lessen  the  strain  on  loved  ones  ashore,  he  had 
men  prepared  to  take  survivors’  names  to  be  sent 
by  wireless  to  New  York.  Rostron  had  the  galley 
personnel  brew  large  amounts  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
soup,  and  to  have  these  ready  in  each  saloon.  He 
ordered  his  own  passengers  redistributed,  freeing 
every  possible  room  and  bunk  for  survivors.  He 
gave  up  his  own  cabin  and  those  of  his  officers  to 
make  more  bed  space  immediately  available.  He 
gave  more  technical  orders  to  his  deck  personnel, 
staging  all  rescue  equipment  at  the  gangways 
through  which  survivors  would  be  taken  aboard. 
Finally,  he  ordered  that  a  rocket  be  fired  every 
fifteen  minutes  to  give  any  survivors  advance 
warning  that  help  was  on  the  way.26 

After  all  the  preparations  were  made,  Carpa¬ 
thians  chief  steward  assembled  his  staff  in 
the  main  dining  salon  to  explain  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  they  were  about  to  do.  He  closed, 
“Every  man  to  his  post  and  let  him  do  his  full 
duty  like  a  true  Englishman.  If  the  situation  calls 
for  it,  let  us  add  another  glorious  page  to  British 
history.”27  They  did. 

Dawn  came  just  as  Rostron  had  to  thread  his 
way  into  the  ice  pack.  He  found  all  of  the  Ti¬ 


tanic"  s  lifeboats  in  a  small  area,  and  rescued 
every  survivor  in  them.  Once  all  were  safely 
aboard,  he  thought  to  ask  an  Episcopal  priest  to 
lead  a  brief  service  of  thanksgiving  —  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  give  the  survivors  a  psycho¬ 
logical  punctuation  mark  to  close  the  most  fright¬ 
ening  event  of  their  lives. 

Rostron’ s  testimony  was  perhaps  the  only 
testimony  offered  at  the  American  inquiry  with¬ 
out  a  self-exculpatory  bent.  His  matter-of-fact 
style  made  him  seem  all  the  more  heroic,  and  he 
closed  his  testimony  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  risks  he  took  to  save  the  Titanic" s  survivors: 

“Although  I  was  running  a  risk  with 
my  own  ship  and  passengers,  I  also  had  to 
consider  what  I  was  going  for.” 

“To  save  the  lives  of  the  others?” 

“Yes,  I  had  to  consider  the  lives  of 
the  others.”28 

Based  upon  Senator  Smith’s  request  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  full  Senate,  President 
Howard  Taft  presented  Captain  Rostron  with  the 
Medal  of  Honor.  Rostron  was  later  made  Commo¬ 
dore  of  the  entire  Cunard  fleet.29 

Less  heroic  were  the  actions  of  the  Califor¬ 
nian ,  the  only  ship  close  enough  to  Titanic  that 
night  to  have  rescued  her  passengers  before  any 
went  into  the  water.  Senator  Smith  questioned 
Captain  Stanley  Lord  and  two  of  his  crewmen.30 

The  earlier  testimony  of  Fourth  Officer 
Joseph  Boxhall  was  remarkable  in  only  two  ways. 
First,  he  was  asked  the  question  which  sealed 
Senator  Smith’s  reputation  as  a  non-expert  of 
nautical  matters:  “What  are  icebergs  made  of?” 
“Ice,  sir.”  Second,  Boxhall  had  mentioned  a 
“mystery”  ship  that  was  in  visual  range  of  the 
Titanic,  but  which  responded  to  neither  wireless 
calls  or  distress  rockets.  When  Californian  pulled 
into  Boston  on  April  19,  it  became  clear  from 
crew  reports  that  she  had  been  stopped  in  an 
icefield  just  north  of  Titanic" s  position  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th.31  Smith’s  inquiry  into  why 
the  Californian  did  not  render  assistance  uncov¬ 
ered  apathy,  an  astonishing  lack  of  curiosity,  and 
what  her  own  captain  referred  to  as  “a  certain 
amount  of  slackness.”32 

Just  before  leaving  the  bridge  that  evening  at 
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10:30  Captain  Lord  had  seen  what  he  thought  was 
a  small  ship  in  the  distance.  He  asked  his  wireless 
operator  what  ships  he  had  been  communicating 
with,  and  the  operator  replied  that  only  the  Ti¬ 
tanic  was  in  the  area.  Lord  dismissed  this,  contin¬ 
uing  to  believe  that  the  ship  he  had  seen  was  too 
small  to  be  the  world’s  largest  ship.  At  the  time  of 
the  collision,  the  third  officer  saw  this  ship’s 
lights  flash  out.  He  concluded  that  they  had  either 
been  turned  off  for  the  evening,  or  that  the  ship 
had  turned  toward  Californian,  no  longer  expos¬ 
ing  her  illuminated  flanks  to  his  ship.  This  would 
have  been  consistent  with  Murdoch’s  ill-fated 
attempt  to  port  around  the  iceberg;  it  left  Titanic 
facing  north,  almost  bow-on  to  the  mystery  ship. 
Titanic's  officers  reported  the  ship  to  be  just  to 
port  of  the  bow;  the  third  officer  on  Californian' s 
bridge  reported  seeing  a  red  port  light.33 

Lord  asked  his  officer  if  he  could  identify  the 
ship  from  her  lights,  and  the  officer  replied  that  it 
appeared  to  be  a  passenger  steamer  approaching 
them.  Lord  insisted  that  it  did  not  look  like  a 
passenger  steamer,  but  his  officer  stood  his 
ground  and  insisted  it  was.  Lord  ordered  his  crew 
to  contact  her  by  using  the  Morse  lamp  —  not  the 
wireless,  whose  operator  went  off  duty  five 
minutes  before  the  first  distress  call  —  but  there 
was  no  response.  Lord  himself  said  the  unidenti¬ 
fied  ship  was  only  four  miles  or  so  away  from  his 
ship. 

The  second  officer  relieved  the  third  officer 
just  after  midnight.  Lord,  noting  that  the  other 
ship  was  taking  no  notice  of  his  ship’s  Morse 
lamp  signals,  decided  to  go  to  bed.  Not  long  after, 
the  second  officer  saw  the  first  of  eight  rockets  go 
up  from  the  other  ship.  He  woke  Lord,  who 
wanted  to  know  if  they  were  company  signals, 
colored  flares  used  between  ships  of  the  same 
line.  The  third  officer  was  not  sure,  but  noted  that 
the  rockets  were  all  white.  Lord  told  his  officer  to 
keep  morsing,  and  Lord  went  back  to  sleep.  At  no 
point  did  Lord  elect  to  switch  from  the  Morse 
lamp,  which  had  elicited  no  response,  to  wireless 
messages.  Nor  did  he  choose  to  heed  the  white 
rockets,  which,  by  the  maritime  conventions  of 
the  day,  were  one  of  the  accepted  signals  of  a 
vessel  in  distress.  Not  long  after,  the  ship  disap¬ 
peared  from  Californian's  view.  Nothing  more 
was  done  until  she  received  wireless  reports  the 


next  morning  of  Carpathia's  rescue-in-progress. 
Californian  quickly  covered  the  few  miles  to 
Titanic's  last  position,  but  only  a  few  bits  of 
floating  debris  remained. 

This  episode  of  the  disaster  has  generated 
more  controversy  than  any  other.  Numerous 
theories  have  been  advanced  to  exculpate  Lord, 
most  relying  on  the  presence  of  mysterious  third 
ships  between  Californian  and  Titanic.  However, 
Lord’s  actions,  which  could  have  been  accepted 
by  a  layman  unfamiliar  with  accepted  practices  on 
the  North  Atlantic,  were  rejected  for  three  rea¬ 
sons:  he  had  never  roused  the  wireless  operator, 
he  had  ignored  what  could  only  have  been  distress 
rockets,  and,  perhaps  most  fatally,  he  testified 
after  Rostron.  The  earlier  testimony  alerted  the 
subcommittee,  the  press,  and  the  entire  country, 
to  the  value  of  initiative  in  a  life-threatening 
situation,  and  condemned  Lord  for  his  inaction. 
The  subcommittee  concluded  in  its  report  that 
“such  conduct,  whether  arising  from  indifference 
or  gross  carelessness,  is  most  reprehensible,  and 
places  upon  the  commander  of  the  Californian  a 
grave  responsibility.”34 

The  American  inquiry  drew  to  a  close,  and 
produced  a  report  of  its  findings.  The  sub¬ 
committee  had  examined  eighty-two  witnesses  — 
twenty-nine  Americans  and,  in  a  display  of  juris¬ 
dictional  bravado,  fifty-three  British  subjects. 
Included  were  Ismay,  his  American  counterpart 
Franklin,  all  surviving  officers,  and  thirty-four 
members  of  the  crew.35  The  breadth  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  particularly  the  attention  paid  to  eyewit¬ 
ness  reports  as  opposed  to  institutional  explana¬ 
tions,  is  responsible  for  most  of  what  is  known 
about  what  happened  aboard  Titanic  that  night. 
The  inquiry  found  lifeboat  space  for  only  1 , 1 76  of 
the  2,223  passengers  aboard,  and  this  was  in 
excess  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade’s  require¬ 
ments  at  the  time.  The  report  noted  the  percentage 
of  those  saved:  sixty  percent  from  first  class, 
forty-two  percent  from  second  class,  twenty-five 
percent  from  third  class,  and  twenty-four  percent 
of  the  crew.  Four  ice  warnings  were  documented, 
as  were  the  captain’s  awareness  of  the  icy  condi¬ 
tions  that  night  and  the  ship’s  high  speed.  The 
events  of  the  night  were  laid  out  in  precise  detail. 
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The  report  concluded  that  passengers  traveling  in 
the  third  class  were  not  consciously  discriminated 
against,  but,  owing  to  their  location  deeper  on  the 
ship,  were  not  among  the  first  on  deck  for  depar¬ 
ture  in  the  boats.  The  report  concluded,  incor¬ 
rectly,  that  the  ship  had  sunk  in  one  piece  (actu¬ 
ally,  she  broke  in  half  just  before  sinking).  Lord 
was  singled  out  for  special  remonstration,  Ros- 
tron  for  special  praise. 

There  were  nine  recommendations  made  at 
the  report’s  conclusion.  First,  a  demand  that  no 
foreign  vessels  be  licensed  to  sail  from  American 
ports  until  they  meet  American  standards.  Sec¬ 
ond,  a  requirement  that  ships  carry  enough  life¬ 
boats  to  hold  every  passenger  aboard.  Third,  the 
number  and  training  of  lifeboat  crews  was  speci¬ 
fied.  Fourth,  a  requirement  for  passenger  lifeboat 
assignments.  Fifth,  searchlights  were  made  man¬ 
datory.  Sixth,  around-the-clock  wireless  service 
was  called  for.  Seventh,  the  passage  of  S.6412, 
with  its  enabling  legislation,  was  requested. 


J.  Bruce  Ismay.  Courtesy  of  The  Mariners’  Museum, 
Newport  News,  Virginia. 


Eighth,  a  call  to  make  launching  rockets  at  sea  for 
anything  other  than  a  distress  call  a  misdemeanor. 
Ninth,  and  finally,  a  whole  series  of  structural 
requirements  were  called  for,  improving  the 
subdivision  and  watertightness  of  passenger 
liners.36 

At  the  close  of  the  investigation  Senator 
Smith  gave  a  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  outlining 
his  findings  and  amplifying  the  key  points  of  the 
report.  He  perceptively  referred  to  the  blind  faith 
of  the  builders  of  the  Titanic,  to  whom  “ship¬ 
building  was  both  a  science  and  a  religion.”37  He 
challenged  the  upcoming  British  inquiry  to  exam¬ 
ine  areas  inaccessible  to  an  American  investiga¬ 
tive  panel: 

We  shall  leave  it  to  the  honest  judgment 
of  England  its  painstaking  chastisement 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  to  whose 
laxity  of  regulation  and  hasty  inspection 
the  world  is  largely  indebted  for  this 
awful  fatality. 

Of  Captain  Smith  of  the  Titanic,  Senator 
Smith  said: 

[H]is  indifference  to  danger  was  one  of 
the  direct  and  contributing  causes  of  this 
unnecessary  tragedy...  science  in  ship¬ 
building  was  supposed  to  have  attained 
perfection  and  to  have  spoken  her  last 
word. . .  but  overconfidence  seems  to  have 
dulled  the  faculties  usually  so  alert. 

The  British  Inquiry 

The  British  began  their  inquiry  with  the 
advantage  of  having  already  decided  what  results 
it  was  going  to  yield.  The  “honest  judgment  of 
England”  was  to  be  rendered  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  —  the  same  organization  that  had  promul¬ 
gated  the  outdated  safety  regulations  that  allowed 
the  Titanic  to  sail  without  enough  lifeboats  for 
even  a  third  of  her  full  complement  of  passengers 
and  crew.  In  addition  to  protecting  itself,  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  an  interest  in  protecting  the 
White  Star  Line.  A  finding  of  corporate  negli¬ 
gence  would  have  opened  the  door  to  years  of 
litigation,  millions  of  pounds  of  liability,  and 
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possible  bankruptcy  for  one  of  the  nation’s  lead¬ 
ing  steam  lines.  The  attendant  loss  of  business 
and  prestige  to  the  rival  French  and  Germans  was 
to  be  avoided  at  all  costs. 

Sir  John  Charles  Bingham,  Lord  Mersey,  was 
appointed  “Wreck  Commissioner.”  The  Mersey 
Commission  opened  hearings  on  May  3,  before 
the  American  inquiry  had  completed  its  work. 
The  initial  “testimony”  by  Titanic  crewmen  was 
pro  forma,  and  in  many  cases,  previous  deposi¬ 
tions  were  simply  acknowledged  by  witnesses 
before  the  commission.38 

One  trivial  issue  that  occupied  a  dispropor¬ 
tionately  large  amount  of  the  commission’s  time 
was  the  conduct  of  Sir  Cosmo  and  Lady  Duff 
Gordon.  Their  actions  had  no  real  effect  on  the 
loss  of  the  ship,  but,  as  Lynch  writes,  “their  social 
standing  combined  with  the  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  their  conduct  ensured  that  they  would  attract 
a  large  audience.”  That  audience  included  a  fair 
sampling  of  the  aristocracy,  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  diplomatic  community,  and  even  the 
wife  of  the  prime  minister. 

The  Duff  Gordons  left  the  Titanic  in  a  65- 
person  lifeboat  carrying  only  themselves,  their 
social  secretary,  a  few  crewmen,  and  just  two 
other  passengers.  This  was  made  more  suspicious 
when  the  near-empty  boat  stood  well  off  from  the 
struggling  passengers  in  the  water  until  they  had 
frozen  to  death.  The  final  straw,  smacking  of 
bribery,  was  the  revelation  that  Sir  Cosmo  had 
offered  each  crewman  in  his  boat  a  five  pound 
note. 

On  the  stand,  Sir  Cosmo  explained  that  once 
he  realized  the  crewmen  in  his  boat  had  lost 
everything,  he  politely  offered  each  a  five  pound 
note  with  which  to  replace  their  kits.  Less  suc¬ 
cessfully,  he  testified  that  it  simply  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  pull  any  of  the  freezing  passen¬ 
gers  out  of  the  water.  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  fashion  designer,  followed  him  on  the 
stand.  Although  her  fashion  ensemble  struck 
precisely  the  right  note  of  “mournful-yet-chic,” 
her  testimony  was  somewhat  less  successful.  In 
the  end  the  Duff  Gordons  were  left  with  what  is 
probably  an  accurate  public  image:  a  couple  who 
had  done  nothing  wrong  in  order  to  reach  safety, 
but  who  also  did  nothing  to  assist  those  dying 


Thomas  Andrews.  Courtesy  of  The  Mariners’ 
Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 


around  them. 

The  next  star  witness  was  Second  Officer 
Lightoller,  who  exhibited  considerably  more  skill 
in  picking  his  way  through  a  dangerous  series  of 
questions  than  the  late  First  Officer  Murdoch  had 
picking  his  way  through  a  dangerous  ice  field. 
Lightoller’s  testimony  lasted  a  day  and  a  half,  and 
while  the  adversarial  questions  were  detailed  and 
exhaustive,  his  evasive  answers  were  not. 

Whenever  uncertain  of  what  he  had  said  at  the 
American  inquiry,  and  determined  not  to  be 
caught  in  a  trap,  he  simply  asked  the  examining 
counsel  to  read  back  his  testimony  from  the 
American  transcript.  With  his  memory  thus 
refreshed,  he  was  able  to  avoid  any  contradictory 
statements. 

Three  excerpts  from  the  record  of  the  British 
inquiry  showcase  Lightoller’s  cool  evasiveness. 
In  each  case  he  was  being  questioned  by  Thomas 
Scanlon,  the  lawyer  for  the  National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union.  First: 
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“This  night  you  have  described  as 
being  a  particularly  bad  night  for  seeing 
icebergs.  Is  that  not  so?” 

“I  do  not  think  I  mentioned  the  word 
‘bad,’  did  I?” 

Next: 

“Although  there  were  abnormal  diffi¬ 
culties,  you  took  no  extra  precautions 
whatever.” 

“Have  I  said  so?” 

Finally,  a  resort  to  reductio  ad  absurdum: 

“In  view  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
and  the  fact  that  you  were  nearing  ice  at 
ten  o’clock,  was  there  not  a  very  obvious 
reason  for  going  slower?” 

“Well,  I  can  only  quote  you  my  expe¬ 
rience  throughout  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  that  I  have  been  crossing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  most  of  the  time,  that  I  have  never 
seen  the  speed  reduced.” 

“Is  it  not  quite  clear  that  the  most 
obvious  way  to  avoid  it  is  by  slackening 
speed?” 

“No,  not  necessarily  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous.” 

“Well,  is  it  one  way?” 

“It  is  one  way.  Naturally,  if  you  stop 
the  ship  you  will  not  collide  with  any¬ 
thing.” 

Ismay’s  testimony  followed,  and  it  contained 
no  surprises.  He  stuck  to  his  position  that  he  was 
simply  another  passenger,  and  that  his  presence 
aboard  had  no  effect  on  the  captain’s  desire  to 
press  at  high  speed  for  New  York.  In  this,  Lord 
Mersey  himself  proved  an  ally.  Once,  Mersey  cut 
off  a  line  of  questions  about  Ismay’s  conversation 
with  the  Titanic' s  chief  engineer  regarding  the 
possibility  of  opening  up  the  ship’s  speed  on  the 
1 5th  or  1 6th.  Another  time,  Mersey  ended  another 
line  of  questions  regarding  an  ice  warning  shown 
Ismay  by  the  captain  himself.  The  intimation  that 
the  captain  was  consulting  a  superior  about  the 
best  speed  to  take  was  deemed  nonfactual. 

Determined  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 


British  White  Star  Line,  but  still  sensing  the 
public’s  need  for  a  single  person  to  blame,  Mer¬ 
sey  settled  on  the  ideal  scapegoat,  Captain  Lord 
of  the  Californian.  Lord  attempted  to  defend 
himself,  testifying  that  he  did  not  wake  his  wire¬ 
less  operator  because  he  thought  the  ship  he  saw 
near  his  own  was  far  too  small  to  be  the  only 
wireless-equipped  ship  known  to  be  in  the  area, 
the  Titanic.  However,  when  Lord’s  testimony 
ventured  beyond  his  personal  opinions  and  into 
the  area  of  verifiable  fact,  Mersey  was  quick  to 
pounce  on  any  discrepancy.  Incredibly,  Lord 
testified  that  neither  of  the  two  officers  on  watch 
that  night  told  him  that  the  nearby  light  was  a 
passenger  ship.  Mersey  cut  him  off:  “You  do  not 
give  answers  that  please  me.” 

Mersey  did  receive  many  answers  that  did 
please  him,  however,  and  the  commission’s  final 
report  reflects  them.  The  report  opens  with  the 
twenty-six  detailed  questions  which  the  commis¬ 
sion  was  chartered  to  answer.  The  body  of  the 
report  is  divided  into  eight  sections.  First  is  an 
exhaustively  detailed  physical  description  of  the 
ship.  Second,  a  chronicle  of  the  voyage  up  to  the 
disaster.  Third,  a  description  of  the  damage  done 
to  the  ship.  Fourth,  details  of  the  evacuation  and 
rescue  of  the  passengers.  Fifth,  an  entire  section 
devoted  to  the  Californian.  Sixth,  a  mind-numb- 
ingly  detailed  review  of  the  Board  of  Trade’s 
policies  on  lifeboats  and  structural  subdivision  of 
ships.  Seventh,  the  findings  of  the  commission, 
organized  as  answers  to  the  original  twenty-six 
questions.  Eighth,  and  last,  the  commission’s 
recommendations.39 

The  report  opens  with  a  brief  statement  that 
“the  loss  of  the  said  ship  was  due  to  collision  with 
an  iceberg,  brought  about  by  the  excessive  speed 
at  which  she  was  being  navigated.”  The  first 
section’s  incredible  technical  detail  gives  the 
impression  of  thoroughness,  but  several  obvious 
errors  —  the  length  of  the  ship  is  off  by  thirty 
feet,  the  captain’s  middle  name  is  wrong,  as  is  the 
spelling  of  the  first  officer’s  surname  —  cast 
doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  less  obvious 
details. 

The  second  section’s  account  of  the  voyage 
and  the  collision  is  impressively  laid  out.  Typical 
routes  are  documented,  and  background  on  every¬ 
thing  from  the  types  of  ice  found  at  sea  to  the  full 
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Second  Officer  Lightoller.  Courtesy  of  the  Titanic  Historical  Society,  Inc., 
Indian  Orchard,  Massachuset. 


text  of  every  ice  warning  message  is  included. 
Under  “Actions  That  Should  Have  Been  Taken,” 
the  commission  refused  to  blame  Captain  Smith, 
citing  his  reasonable  reliance  on  maritime  custom 
that  had,  up  to  that  point,  resulted  in  no  large 
steamships  being  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic.40 

The  third  section,  examining  the  damage 
done,  is  similarly  detailed.  Like  the  American 


Inquiry,  the  report  mistak¬ 
enly  found  that  the  ship  did 
not  break  in  two  before  sink¬ 
ing.  This  is  one  of  the  more 
amazing  aspects  of  the  story, 
in  that  hundreds  of  people 
witnessing  the  same  event 
could  have  made  such  a  mis¬ 
take.  Here  the  commission 
also  endorsed  a  counter¬ 
intuitive  bit  of  hindsight:  it 
found  that  closing  the  water¬ 
tight  doors  after  the  impact 
may  have  actually  hastened 
the  sinking,  in  that  it  allowed 
the  water  to  concentrate  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship 
and  drag  the  bow  down  more 
quickly.  The  commission 
pointed  out  that  allowing  the 
entire  length  of  the  ship  to 
flood  along  its  lower  decks 
would  have  kept  her  on  an 
even  keel,  making  it  more 
difficult  for  the  water  to  rise 
over  the  watertight  bulk¬ 
heads  which  rose  only  as 
high  as  E  deck. 

The  fourth  section,  con¬ 
cerning  the  loading  and  low¬ 
ering  of  the  lifeboats,  found 
that  no  boat  drill  or  muster 
had  been  held.  That  the  boats 
were  sent  off  half-empty  was 
attributed  to  the  apparent 
safety  of  the  Titanic  and  the 
overcautiousness  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  who  loaded  the  boats. 
The  commission  briefly 
touched  on  a  number  of  other 
topics.  Ismay  was  exonerated  and  Duff  Gordon 
was  damned  with  faint  praise,  the  commission 
noting  that  he  could  have  saved  some  lives,  but 
did  not.  To  no  one’s  surprise,  Mersey  found  no 
institutional  barrier  to  the  third  class  passengers 
as  they  tried  to  leave  the  ship,  citing  instead  the 
location  of  their  quarters  and  “their  unwillingness 
to  part  with  their  baggage.”41  The  captain  of  the 
Carpathia  was  not  forgotten:  “The  court  desires 
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to  record  its  great  admiration  of  Captain  Ros- 
tron’s  conduct.  He  did  the  very  best  that  could  be 
done.” 

The  fifth  section  was  reserved  for  the  excoria¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Lord.  After  laying  out  a  compel¬ 
ling  case  against  him,  particularly  through  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  simultaneity  of  events  on  the  Titanic 
and  those  observed  from  the  Californian,  the 
report  concludes: 

When  she  first  saw  the  rockets,  the  Cali¬ 
fornian  could  have  pushed  through  the  ice 
to  open  water  without  any  serious  risk 
and  so  may  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Titanic.  Had  she  done  so  she  might 
have  saved  many  if  not  all  of  the  lives 
that  were  lost.42 

The  sixth  section  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  tracing  the  administrative  history  of  the 
Board  of  Trade’s  lifeboat  regulations  from  1855 
to  1912.  As  early  as  1887,  the  Beresford  Commit¬ 
tee  had  urged  a  simple  rule  of  one  lifeboat  seat 
for  every  passenger.  However,  a  bewilderingly 
complex  formula,  based  on  a  vessel’s  gross 
tonnage,  remained  in  effect  until  after  the  disas¬ 
ter.  The  technology  had  been  way  ahead  of  the 
law,  and  unnecessary  technical  detail  rendered  the 
regulation  almost  impenetrable  to  understanding, 
much  less  rational  amendment: 

An  open  boat  of  section  (A)  or  section 
(B)  or  section  (D)  or  section  (E)  shall  not 
be  deemed  fit  to  carry  the  number  of 
persons  ascertained  as  in  paragraph  (A)  of 
this  clause  unless  the  boat  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  it  has  a  mean  sheer  of  at 
least  half  an  inch  for  each  foot  of  its 
length  and  the  boat’s  half-girth  amidships 
measured  outside  the  planking  from  the 
side  of  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  gunwale 
is  at  least  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the  sum 
of  the  boat’s  depth  inside  and  half  its 
maximum  breadth  amidships,  and  that  the 
mean  of  the  half-girths  measured  in  the 
same  manner  at  two  points,  one-quarter  of 
the  length  of  the  boat  from  the  stem  and 
sternpost,  respectively,  is  at  least  equal  to 
eight-tenths  of  the  sum  of  the  depth  inside 


and  half  the  maximum  breadth  amid¬ 
ships.43 

The  Titanic  disaster  cut  this  Gordian  knot, 
and  the  simple  rule  of  one  lifeboat  seat  for  each 
passenger  became  the  industry  standard  almost 
overnight. 

The  seventh  section  answered  the  twenty-six 
original  questions.  The  eighth  section  offered  the 
commission’s  recommendations  on  watertight 
subdivisions,  lifeboats,  lookouts,  and  wireless, 
and  concluded  with  a  call  for  an  international 
conference  to  draw  up  plans  for  implementing 
them.44 


So  what  if  an  ocean  liner  sank  more  than  eighty 
years  ago,  and  killed  more  than  1,500  people, 
almost  all  of  whom  would  be  dead  now  anyway? 
After  a  century  of  world  wars  and  mass  genocide, 
why  should  the  deaths  of  such  a  small  group  of 
people  matter  at  all,  and  what  possible  lessons, 
legal  or  otherwise,  could  be  drawn  from  such  a 
remote  event? 

Filmmaker  Ken  Burns  was  once  asked  why  he 
spent  five  years  of  his  life  creating  his  Civil  War 
series.  Burns  replied  that  just  as  an  individual  is 
shaped  by  a  Freudian  trauma  in  his  youth,  so,  too, 
are  nations,  and  the  Civil  War  was  America’s 
defining  childhood  trauma.  The  sinking  of  the 
Titanic  was  the  childhood  trauma  of  the  twentieth 
century.  As  Titanic  survivor  John  B.  Thayer,  one 
of  the  men  who  rode  the  keel  of  Lightoller’s 
capsized  lifeboat,  has  put  it: 

There  was  peace,  and  the  world  had  an 
even  tenor  to  its  ways.  True  enough,  from 
time  to  time  there  were  events  —  catas¬ 
trophes  —  like  the  Johnstown  Flood,  the 
San  Francisco  Earthquake,  or  the  floods 
in  China  —  which  stirred  the  sleeping 
world,  but  not  enough  to  keep  it  from 
resuming  its  slumber.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  disaster  about  to  occur  was  the  event, 
which  not  only  made  the  world  rub  its 
eyes  and  awake,  but  woke  it  with  a  start, 
keeping  it  moving  at  a  rapidly  accelerat¬ 
ing  pace  ever  since,  with  less  and  less 
peace,  satisfaction,  and  happiness...  To 
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my  mind  the  world  of  today  awoke  April 
15,  1912.45 

Media  commentator  Jeff  Greenfield  describes 
three  faiths  which  were  shattered  by  the  disaster. 
First,  a  faith  in  technology.  The  crowning 
achievement  of  western  engineering  was  sent  to 
oblivion  in  less  than  three  hours.  Second,  a  faith 
in  imperial  power.  Britain  ruled  a  quarter  of  the 
earth’s  surface  and  a  quarter  of  its  people,  and 
America  herself  was  a 
rising  world  power.  Still, 
these  two  powers’  most 
prestigious  symbol  was 
dispatched  so  quickly 
that  many  wondered  at 
the  limits  of  even  a  great 
nation’s  reach.  Third,  a 
faith  in  wealth.  The  rich 
of  the  early  twentieth 
century  were  the  only 
true  celebrities  of  the 
day,  in  an  era  when  the 
media  had  yet  to  canon¬ 
ize  entertainers  and 
sports  figures.  Seeing  so 
many  of  the  world’ s  rich¬ 
est  men  sent  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Atlantic  un¬ 
dercut  the  assumption 
that  the  rich  really  were 
different.46 

Titanic  historian 
Walter  Lord  noted  these 
effects: 

The  Titanic... 
marked  the  end  of  a 
general  feeling  of 
confidence.  Until 
then  men  felt  they  had  found  the  answer 
to  a  steady,  orderly,  civilized  life.  For  1 00 
years  the  Western  world  had  been  at 
peace.  For  100  years  technology  had 
steadily  improved.  For  100  years  the 
benefits  of  peace  and  industry  seemed  to 
be  filtering  satisfactorily  through  society. 

In  retrospect,  there  may  seem  fewer 
grounds  for  confidence,  but  at  the  time 


the  most  articulate  people  felt  life  was,  all 
right. . . .  The  Titanic  woke  them  up.  Never 
again  would  they  be  quite  so  sure  of 
themselves.47 

The  racism,  sexism,  and  class-consciousness 
of  the  era  were  also  clearly  illuminated  that  night. 

Lowe’s  references  to  crazed,  cowardly  “Ital¬ 
ians”  and  his  later,  retracted,  references  to  an 
Asian  survivor  were  probably  not  anomalous. 

Indeed,  when  one  of  the 
Titanic" s  wireless  opera¬ 
tors  told  the  story  of  a 
cowardly,  violent 
stoker’s  attack  on  the 
other  wireless  operator, 
more  than  one  newspaper 
portrayed  the  stoker  as  a 
“Negro”  for  dramatic 
effect. 

The  sexism  of  that 
night  is  more  difficult  to 
condemn,  in  that  it  is  the 
men  who  were  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Wade  writes: 

What  the  Titanic 
disaster  revealed  is 
that,  when  it  came  to 
the  issue  of  men 
bearing  the  burden  of 
physical  risk,  male 
chivalry  —  or  chau¬ 
vinism  —  was  en¬ 
dorsed  equally  by  the 
sexes.  The  issue  still 
provides  knotty 
problems  for  femi¬ 
nists  today.”48 

The  class-consciousness  on  the  ship  was  a 
reflection  of  the  times,  but  was  based  less  on  a 
rigid  British  class  system  than  on  a  more  fluid 
American  hierarchy  of  ability  to  pay.  As  for  the 
barriers  to  the  steerage  passengers  that  night,  the 
more  distant  third  class  quarters  insured  poorer 
representation  on  lifeboats  that  were  filled  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  Also,  the  fewer 
stewards  assigned  to  steerage  restricted  the  flow 


Captain  Stanley  Lord.  Courtesy  of  the  Titanic 
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of  warnings  and  assistance.  The  language  barrier 
also  added  to  the  confusion.  Finally,  some  third 
class  passengers  displayed  the  fatalism  of  pov¬ 
erty,  waiting  for  instructions  until  it  was  too  late. 
Others  chose  to  join  a  Catholic  priest  on  the  deck 
to  pray  for  divine  intervention,  choosing  final 
atonement  over  slim  odds  of  escape.49 

Beyond  these  broad  social  questions,  the 
results  of  the  two  inquiries  can  be  stated  in  more 
precise  legal  terms.  Like  any  judicial  action,  the 
two  purposes  of  each 
inquiry  were  to  fix  blame 
and  prevent  future  harm. 

The  British  inquiry 
took  a  far  more  technical 
approach  to  the  question 
of  blame,  seeing  individ¬ 
ual  actions  limited  by  a 
framework  of  set  techni¬ 
cal  detail:  the  design  of 
the  Titanic ,  the  speed 
competition  on  the  North 
Atlantic  run,  and,  less 
directly,  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  inadequate  life¬ 
boat  regulations  and  cur¬ 
sory  boat  drill  inspec¬ 
tion.50 

On  this  last  point,  the 
testimony  of  Captain 
Maurice  Henry  Clarke 
was  particularly  reveal¬ 
ing.  Before  he  cleared 
the  Titanic  to  sail,  he 
oversaw  a  dockside  boat 
drill  involving  only  two 
lifeboats  and  a  picked 
crew.  Mersey  himself 
questioned  Clarke: 

“Then  you  do  not  think  your  system 
before  the  Titanic  disaster  was  very  satis¬ 
factory?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Did  you  think  it  satisfactory  before 
the  Titanic  disaster?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Then  why  did  you  do  it?” 

“Because  it  was  the  custom.” 


“Do  you  follow  a  custom  because  it  is 
bad?” 

“Well,  I  am  a  civil  servant,  sir,  and 
custom  guides  us  a  good  bit.” 

The  man  most  responsible  for  the  Board  of 
Trade’s  outdated  lifeboat  regulations  also  took 
the  stand.  Sir  Alfred  Chalmers  was  the  Nautical 
Advisor  to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  1 896  to  1911.  The  regulations  had  not 

been  updated  during  his 
tenure  because  he 
thought  there  were  too 
many  regulations 
already,  and  that  the  vol¬ 
untary  action  of  the  lines 
should  be  sufficient  to 
address  any  safety 
issues.  Chalmers  took 
this  one  step  farther,  and 
argued  that  no  lives  were 
lost  on  the  Titanic  due  to 
a  lack  of  lifeboats;  in 
fact,  he  said,  she  had  too 
many.  He  reasoned  that 
if  she  had  fewer  boats, 
the  passengers  would 
have  been  quicker  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fewer  available 
seats  and,  as  a  result,  the 
boats  would  not  have 
been  sent  away  half  full. 
This  line  of  thought  did 
not  govern  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  or  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Technical  questions 
preoccupied  the  British 
inquiry,  and  only  two 
passengers  —  Sir  Cosmo 
and  Lady  Duff  Gordon  —  were  examined.  The 
American  inquiry,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
delve  too  deeply  into  technical  questions  (“What 
are  icebergs  made  of?”),  but  instead  concentrated 
on  the  human  dimension.  Senator  Smith  examined 
twenty-one  passengers,  representing  all  three 
classes.  Aspects  of  the  disaster  not  governed  by 
the  technical  characteristics  of  the  ship,  such  as 
the  warning  given  to  passengers,  the  loading  of 


Captain  Arthur  H.  Rostron.  Courtesy  of  the  Titanic 
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Massachusetts. 
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the  boats,  and  the  treatment  of  each  class  of 
passengers,  were  covered  more  completely  by  the 
Americans.  In  this  respect,  the  two  inquiries  were 
complementary. 

Both  concluded  that  the  Titanic  was  traveling 
too  fast  for  the  conditions,  that  an  insufficient 
lookout  for  ice  was  kept,  that  the  loading  and 
lowering  of  the  boats  was  poorly  organized,  that 
the  third  class  was  not  discriminated  against,  that 
the  Carpathia  was  heroic  in  her  efforts,  and  that 
the  Californian  was  not.  Both  made  similar 
recommendations:  enough  lifeboats  for  all  pas¬ 
sengers,  more  and  better  lifeboat  drills,  24-hour 
wireless  service,  and  enhanced  watertight  integ¬ 
rity  for  ships. 

The  inquiries  did  contain  significant  differ¬ 
ences,  however.  The  British  inquiry  was  far  more 
cautious,  hedging  many  findings  with  a  conces¬ 
sion  to  uncertainty  and  many  recommendations 
with  loopholes  large  enough  to  swallow  the 
proposed  rule.  The  American  inquiry,  reflecting 
Senator  Smith’s  personality,  was  far  more  deci¬ 
sive  and  clear-cut  in  its  findings. 

The  greatest  difference  between  the  two 
inquiries  was  the  assignment  of  blame  to  Captain 
Smith.  Mersey  judged  him  in  the  light  of  past 
experience  on  the  North  Atlantic  run  and  con¬ 
cluded,  “it  is,  in  my  opinion,  impossible  to  fix 
Captain  Smith  with  blame.”  Senator  Smithjudged 
him  by  the  results  of  his  actions  and  inactions, 
and  placed  the  fault  with  him.  It  is  a  clear  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  prevailing  standard  of  care  that  such 
faithful  adherence  to  industry  norms  could  result 
in  such  a  grievous  loss. 

While  the  findings  which  fixed  blame  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  debated,  the  recommendations  to 
prevent  future  harm  are  less  contentious.  Here, 
both  inquiries  were  successful. 

The  international  conference  which  followed 
the  inquiries  enacted  most  of  their  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Most  significantly,  the  conference  created 
an  international  service  for  destroying  derelicts 
and  patrolling  for  ice.  The  American  contribution 
was  a  portion  of  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service.  The 
success  of  this  venture  exceeded  all  expectations: 

Within  a  year,  this  service  became  the  US 

Coast  Guard,  whose  duties,  in  addition  to 

patrolling  lanes  for  ice,  includes  enforc¬ 


ing  maritime  treaties  and  laws,  maintain¬ 
ing  seaborne  weather-observation  sta¬ 
tions,  and  generally  safeguarding  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  high  seas.  Every  April  15,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  continues  to  drop  a 
wreath  over  [the  Titanic' s  position]  — 
the  grave  of  the  fabulous  ship  whose 
epoch  had  instigated  its  service.51 

As  for  the  specific  recommendations  on 
watertight  integrity,  the  Olympic  was  rebuilt  to 
withstand  the  damage  that  sank  her  sister  ship: 

In  May  1918,  she  was  attacked  by  U- 1 03 . 
Surprisingly,  she  turned  around,  rammed, 
and  sank  the  U-boat  and  was  promptly 
dubbed  “Old  Reliable,”  a  name  that 
stuck.52 

In  the  end,  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic  becomes 
a  question  of  the  limits  of  societal  responsibility. 
Many,  like  Wade,  blame  the  era: 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  the  Titanic 
duly  mirrored  her  culture.  Growth  in  the 
size  of  things  had  exceeded  the  rate  of 
accompanying  change  in  the  law  —  a 
problem  Louis  Brandeis  would  call  “the 
curse  of  bigness”  —  and  the  Titanic  was 
a  fatal  manifestation  of  this  problem.  Her 
builders  had  never  proclaimed  her  “un- 
sinkable,”  rather  it  was  the  work  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  technical  journals  and  newspaper¬ 
men  who  merely  acknowledged  what  the 
traveling  public  already  believed  —  or  at 
least  wanted  to  hear.  Even  [Captain 
Smith’s]  remarkable  indifference  to  dan¬ 
ger  was  little  more  than  the  complacency 
of  his  era.  “We  are  all  to  blame  for  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic ,”  Harper’s  Weekly 
boldly  stated,  “not  Captain  Smith  alone 
—  gallant  man  —  not  her  owners  only, 
but  the  dominating  spirit  of  our  time,  to 
which  each  of  us  contributes  his  quota  of 
impatience.”53 

Others,  including  one  who  was  aboard  Titanic 
that  evening,  focus  more  precisely  on  individual 
acts: 
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We  should  be  careful  not  to  pervert  stan¬ 
dards.  Witness  the  talk  that  the  result  is 
due  to  the  system.  What  is  a  system, 
except  that  which  individuals  have  made 
it  and  keep  it?  Whatever  thus  weakens  the 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  is  harm¬ 
ful,  and  so  likewise  is  all  condonation  of 
failure  of  the  individual  to  meet  his  re¬ 
sponsibility.”54 

Even  these  dramatic  examples  of  personal  and 
societal  ethics  under  pressure  may  be  lost  on 
those  who  will  not  heed  them.  Naval  historian  Kit 
Bonner  cites  an  example  of  stunning  irony: 

A  minor  but  illustrative  drama,  portraying 
the  moral  paradox  of  Titanic  exploitation, 
played  out  on  its  own  during  the  film’s 
[James  Cameron’s  Titanic ]  production  in 
Mexico.  The  senior  film  production  staff 
at  dinner  in  a  reserved  and  guarded  tent 
on  the  studio  set  at  its  Baja  California 
location.  The  meals  were  excellent  and 
always  of  the  finest  quality  (prawns,  filet 
mignons,  prime  rib).  Across  the  studio  lot 
film  extras  and  other  workers  ate  nutri¬ 
tious  but  uninspired  cuisine  in  a  crowded 
and  drafty  tent.  Occupying  an  even  lower 
echelon,  Mexican  manual  laborers,  re¬ 
quired  to  wear  red  baseball  caps  and  thus 
identified  as  “red  hats,”  were  neither 
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not  just  Edwardian  sensibilities,  but  human 
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Wade  and  movingly  brought  to  life  in  1998  by 
director  James  Cameron,  she  sails  on  today,  alive 
in  the  imaginations  of  explorers,  historians,  and 
those  who  take  time  to  admire  her  beauty  and 
learn  her  lessons.  For  those  who  appreciate  what 
the  Titanic  symbolizes  in  our  culture  and  in 
ourselves,  she  will  always  have  answers  that 
please  us. 
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Yankees  and  The  Colonial  Rio  de  la  Plata: 
The  state  of  Research 

Jerry  W.  Cooney 


Between  the  American  Revolution  and  the  War 
of  1 8 1 2  the  American  merchant  marine  expe¬ 
rienced  a  great  expansion  of  oceanic  trade.  Not 
only  did  the  traditional  commerce  with  western 
Europe  and  the  Caribbean  grow,  but  American- 
flagged  vessels  sailed  to  such  new  regions  as  the 
Baltic,  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  South  China 
Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

All  too  often  the  history  of  oceanic  commerce 
in  the  era  of  the  early  republic  has  been  narrated 
from  an  American  viewpoint,  with  an  over-de¬ 
pendence  upon  American  (or  at  least  English 
language)  sources.  This  is  a  pity  inasmuch  as 
foreign  depositories  contain  a  wealth  of  material 
relating  to  Yankee  ships  and  American  trade  of 
that  period.  In  few  places  is  the  documentation 
more  copious  than  in  the  archives  of  Spain  and 
Spain’s  successor  states  in  Latin  America. 

The  Spanish  Rio  de  la  Plata  offers  a  great 
opportunity  for  research  on  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine  in  this  era.  The  origins  of  United 
States  contact  with  the  ports  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Montevideo  sprang  from  the  confusion  surround¬ 
ing  the  French  Revolutionary  Wars.  In  1797 
Spain  was  forced  to  ally  herself  with  revolution¬ 
ary  France.  Immediately  Spain  and  Spanish 
America  found  themselves  at  war  with  Great 
Britain.  British  control  of  the  Atlantic  signified  a 
sudden  curtailment  of  the  Spanish  monopoly  on 
trade  to  Madrid’s  American  colonies,  bringing 
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great  hardship  to  merchants  in  the  New  World 
and  shortages  of  finished  goods  to  the  populace. 
An  excellent  study  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
imperial  Spain  found  itself  relative  to  trade  with 
the  New  World  colonies  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Wars  is  Jacques  Barbier’s  prize  winning 
article.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Jerry  W.  Cooney 
points  out  in  his  study  on  oceanic  commerce  and 
platine  merchants,  the  shipping  community  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  rapidly  resorted  to  various  expedi¬ 
ents  to  meet  the  challenge  of  war. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  supply  their  colonies 
with  the  needed  goods,  and  also  to  carry  away  the 
extractive  products  of  the  New  World,  Madrid 
now  permitted  neutral  vessels  under  special 
license  to  trade  with  designated  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ican  ports.  North  American  ships  —  along  with 
those  of  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  Denmark,  and 
other  neutral  seafaring  nations  —  soon  offered 
their  goods  (often  of  enemy  origin)  to  interested 
platine  merchants  and  accepted  in  exchange  the 
hides,  tallow,  and  extractive  products  of  the 
region,  as  well  as  the  illegally  exported  silver  that 
appears  to  have  fed  the  China  trade.  Captains  and 
local  merchants  arranged  future  voyages  as  well 
as  smuggling  enterprises,  and  relations  rapidly 
were  forged  between  businessmen  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  their  counterparts  in  the  United  States. 

Within  a  year  of  the  advent  of  neutral  com¬ 
merce,  American-flagged  ships  were  transferred 
to  platine  merchants  as  the  latter  took  advantage 
of  loopholes  in  registry  law.  Those  businessmen 
dispatched  agents  to  North  America  to  arrange  for 
ship  purchases,  and  at  the  same  time  contracted 
for  contraband  cargo.  Americans  themselves 
quickly  sailed  south  and  became  established  in 
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Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  in  order  to  facili 
tate  the  South  American  end  of  the  burgeoning 
commerce.  A  temporary  pause  in  the  neutral  trade 
in  1799-1801,  problems  arising  from  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  British  invasions  of  the  Plata  in  1 806— 
1807,  and  then  the  Independence  Movement  of 
1 8 1 0  did  not  halt  that  commerce. 

The  arrival  of  North  American  vessels  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  was  first  analyzed  by  Charles 
Lyon  Chandler  better  than  half  a  century  ago  in 
several  articles.  Names  of  ships,  tonnage,  cap¬ 
tains,  ports  of  origin,  and  dates  of  arrival  are 
given  in  those  two  studies,  along  with  some 
interesting  anecdotes  of  the  opportunities,  as  well 
as  trials  and  tribulations,  of  the  platine  trade. 
Chandler’s  roster  of  ship  arrivals,  while  good,  is 
not  complete  and  further  work  on  the  South 
American  voyages  needs  to  be  done.  The  short 
study  by  Hernan  Asdrubal  Silva  on  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  North  American  shipping  in  the  trade  of 
the  estuary  is  also  useful.  A  sidelight  of  North 
Americans  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  this  era  is  the 
minor  slaving  from  Mozambique  and  Angola  to 


Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo.  Other  than  a  few 
details  of  the  North  American  ships  listed  in  the 
tables  in  Elena  de  Studer’s  excellent  work  on  the 
slave  trade  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  we  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  Yankee  involvement  in  this  South 
Atlantic  commerce  in  humans. 

Not  only  did  platine  merchants  desire  goods 
from  neutral  vessels,  but  the  isolation  from  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  after  1796,  and  hence  the 
Spanish  merchant  marine,  impelled  them  to 
purchase  neutral-made  ships  for  their  own  com¬ 
merce.  By  an  interpretation  of  Spanish  law, 
foreign-constructed  vessels,  if  destined  for  the 
African  slave  trade,  might  be  purchased  abroad. 
The  United  States,  along  with  Portuguese  Brazil, 
was  a  prime  supplier  of  such  vessels,  and  agents 
traveled  to  North  American  ports  as  early  as 
1798.  There  they  arranged  the  purchase  of  ships 
and  the  voyage  south  with  crews  and  permitted 
ballast.  Of  course,  contraband  illegally  entered 
the  Plata  through  such  transfers,  but  it  was  one 
more  link  in  the  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Cooney’s  study  on  the  creation  of  a  viceregal 
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merchant  marine  gives  an  outline  of  this  trade  in 
ships,  but  recourse  to  the  John  Stoughton  Record 
Books  at  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in 
conjunction  with,  and  comparison  to,  notarial 
records  in  Buenos  Aires  will  probably  shed 
additional  light  upon  this  commerce  —  particu¬ 
larly  the  fraud  that  seemed  to  surround  some 
transfers. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  North  American 
voyages  to  the  Plata,  Americans  established 
themselves  in  the  two  port  cities  of  Montevideo 
and  Buenos  Aires.  Some,  such  as  Silas  Atkins,  a 
supercargo  in  Buenos  Aires,  played  modest  roles 
in  the  burgeoning  trade.  Others,  such  as  David 
Curtis  DeForest,  whose  South  American  activities 
have  been  described  by  Benjamin  Keen,  and  the 
unscrupulous  adventurer  William  P.  White, 
assumed  larger  roles  in  this  commerce  as  they 
established  relations  with  local  merchants  as  well 
as  with  American  suppliers,  and  often  engaged  in 
contraband  traffic  as  well  as  legitimate  trade. 

Other  than  DeForest  we  know  very  little 
about  these  resident  North  Americans  although 
the  Archivo  General  de  la  Nacion  (AGN)  of 
Buenos  Aires  contains  much  material  on  their 
activities.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lack  is  a  study  of 
Thomas  Lloyd  Halsey,  Jr.  For  more  than  twenty 
years,  from  his  arrival  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1 800  to 
his  eventual  retirement  back  to  Rhode  Island,  he 
played  a  prominent  role  in  supplying  North 
American-built  ships  to  porteno  merchants 
through  his  father,  a  merchant  in  Providence.  He 
arranged  cargoes  (both  legitimate  and  contraband) 
to  the  Plata  and  established  a  network  of  relations 
between  Buenos  Aires  and  North  American  ports. 
He  prospered  so  greatly  that  he  supplied  a  needed 
loan  to  the  Buenos  Aires  government  after  the 
Independence  Movement  of  1810  to  enable  that 
government  to  continue  the  war  against  Spain.  He 
also  served  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  in 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
Surely  this  figure  deserves  more  study  than  the 
brief  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  entry,  or 
Chandler’s  brief  sketch. 

All  was  not  profit  in  the  platine  trade.  Amer¬ 
ican  ships  risked  seizure  by  French  privateers  off 
the  South  American  coast  during  the  Quasi-War 
of  1798-1 800.  That  danger  has  been  illustrated  in 
Cooney  brief  study  of  the  activities  of  Captain 


Robert  Gray  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Chandler’s 
Inter-American  Acquaintances  refers  to  the  short 
suspension  of  permission  for  neutrals  to  trade  in 
1799-1801  that  left  many  ships  and  frustrated 
captains  anchored  off  platine  ports  while  local 
and  imperial  officials  pondered  the  fate  of  their 
contracted  cargoes.  Americans  who  were  captured 
while  smuggling  into  the  Plata  faced  imprison¬ 
ment  in  viceregal  jails,  as  Cooney’s  study  of  the 
Mariana  reveals.  Also,  as  related  by  Chandler, 
the  unsuccessful  British  invasions  of  1806  and 
1807  caused  distress  to  North  American  captains 
then  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  First,  the  British 
embargoed  American  vessels,  and  then  after  the 
victorious  reconquest  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  Span¬ 
ish  forbade  all  entry  for  a  short  period.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  trade  did  resume,  even  before  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  President  Thomas  Jefferson’s  embargo. 

One  topic  that  demands  investigation  is  the 
mercantile  relations  between  North  Americans 
and  their  counterparts  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  We 
do  know  that  these  relations  were  formed  rapidly, 
but  the  mechanics  of  such  association  are  still 
very  vague.  Again,  the  letter  books  of  David 
DeForest  are  useful,  but  research  at  the  platine 
end  is  yet  to  be  done.  Allied  with  this  is  the 
question  of  collusion  of  porteno  merchants  in  the 
rampant  smuggling  that  ensued.  Keen’s  work  on 
DeForest,  and  my  short  pieces  on  the  Mariana 
and  contraband  in  general  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
are  only  starting  points. 

Finally,  there  arises  the  question  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  impact  of  North  American  contact  with  this 
region  in  the  last  years  of  colonial  rule.  Peggy 
Liss  has  posited,  with  justification,  that  interna¬ 
tional  trade  to  the  Spanish  American  Empire  was 
a  factor  in  the  eventual  loss  of  those  possessions. 
We  do  know  from  the  Mariana  case  that  Tomas 
Antonio  Romero,  the  greatest  of  all  platine  mer¬ 
chants,  successfully  challenged  the  power  of  a 
viceroy  who  tried  to  enforce  imperial  laws  regard¬ 
ing  contraband.  The  merchant  community  of 
Buenos  Aires  found  itself  split  between  those 
merchants  (generally  Spanish-born)  who  wished 
to  retain  the  traditional  monopolistic  trade  with 
the  mother  country,  and  those  merchants  (gener¬ 
ally  American-born)  who  avidly  took  advantage 
of  the  new  international  opportunities.  Quite  a 
few  of  the  latter  merchants  certainly  favored,  or 
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as  did  Manuel  de  Sarratea,  even  participated  in 
the  Independence  Movement  of  1810.  However, 
the  extent  to  which  the  breakdown  of  imperial 
mercantile  control  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  disaffection  of  portenos  is  debatable. 
More  research  is  needed. 


While  some  knowledge  of  North  American 
activities  in  the  platine  trade  can  be  gar¬ 
nered  from  sources  in  the  United  States,  a  greater 
understanding  demands  recourse  to  the  archives 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  Sevilla,  Spain. 
Control  over  international  commerce  was  a  high 
priority  in  the  Spanish  Empire,  and  records 
pertaining  to  foreign  vessels,  merchandise  (con¬ 
traband  or  otherwise),  crews,  and  foreign  associa¬ 
tions  with  local  merchants  are  copious. 

The  first  goal  of  a  historian  attempting  re¬ 
search  on  this  trade  to  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  is  the  Archivo  General  de  laNacion  in 
Buenos  Aires.  Material  on  legal  matters,  ship 
arrivals,  imperial  trade  policy,  customs  inspec¬ 
tions  and  duties,  commercial  contracts,  ship 
registries  and  transfers  is  found  within  its  legajos 
(boxes  of  documents  generally  in  chronological 
order  on  various  topics)  pertaining  to  the  colonial 
era.  The  legajos  themselves  are  bunched  in  a 
multitude  of  sections  ranging  from  local  adminis¬ 
tration  to  military  affairs,  to  church  matters,  etc. 
—  all  the  complexities  of  a  vast  jurisdiction.  We 
need  only  concern  ourselves  with  an  overview  of 
those  legajos  that  touch  on  the  North  American 
commerce. 

A  historian  using  this  archive  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  However,  the  orthography 
of  this  era  is  a  standardized  and  very  readable 
script.  Prepared  with  the  language,  one  might  go 
first  to  various  descriptions  of  the  archive,  the 
best  index  at  present  being  the  Indice  Tematico 
General,  published  in  the  late  1970s.  Within  it  are 
listed  in  alphabetical  order  various  sections, 
sometimes  a  very  brief  description  of  that  section, 
then  the  years  of  the  legajos  in  question,  and 
finally  the  legajos  ’  individual  call  numbers. 

While  an  investigator  might  simply  start  a 
straight  run  of  the  various  documents  of  a  single 
legajo,  or  chronological  set  of  the  same,  there  are 
various  shortcuts  to  research.  In  a  reference  room 


adjacent  to  the  reading  room  are  “finding  guides.” 
Some  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  names  of 
people;  others  by  topics.  Some  even  give  a  short 
description  of  the  document  in  question,  and  all 
refer  one  to  the  legajo  desired.  In  no  way  are 
these  guides  complete,  but  they  do  facilitate 
research. 

Eventually  one  will  have  to  start  a  run 
through  those  legajos,  document  by  document, 
that  may  touch  upon  the  researcher’s  interest,  and 
hope  for  gems  among  much  chaff.  Among  the 
most  useful  sections  will  be  that  of  Tribunales  de 
Cuentas  (Fiduciary  Judgements).  These  legajos 
are  composed  of  ex pedientes  —  bound  collections 
of  copies  of  all  the  documents  that  may  touch 
upon  a  certain  issue.  Within  an  expediente  one 
might  find  reports  of  investigations,  legal  opin¬ 
ions,  ships’  manifests,  crew  rosters,  contracts,  all 
the  various  documentary  evidence  that  a  high 
official  of  the  empire  might  need  to  render  an 
opinion  in  a  legal  or  fiduciary  case.  Given  the 
nature  of  expedientes,  they  are  not  strictly  in 
chronological  order,  but  their  worth  is  obvious 
nonetheless. 

Other  sections  of  great  value  in  the  AGN  are 
the  Correspondencia  de  Virreyes  (Viceregal 
Correspondence),  Guerra  y  Marina  (War  and 
Marine),  Reales  Ordenes  (Royal  Orders),  Con- 
sulado  (Merchants  Guild),  Aduana  (Customs), 
and  Resguardo  (the  law  enforcement  body  of 
customs).  The  Escribanlas  de  Marina  (notarial 
records  for  ships,  etc.)  will  be  particularly  useful 
as  it  contains  records  of  ship  purchases,  ship 
transfers,  powers  of  attorney,  and  contracts. 
There  are  other  sections  that  on  first  glance  might 
appear  to  have  little  to  do  with  North  American 
contact,  but  through  the  use  of  the  finding  guides, 
valuable  material  may  be  gained  from  them.  As 
researchers  know,  clues  from  a  minor  area  of 
interest  often  lead  one  down  other  very  profitable 
paths.  The  opportunities  are  great  and  members  of 
the  Argentine  scholarly  community  and  archivists 
at  the  AGN  are  very  generous  in  their  aid  and 
counsel  to  foreign  scholars. 

Many  documents,  particularly  copies  of 
expedientes  touching  upon  important  issues  to  the 
viceroyalty  and  empire,  were  passed  to  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Indies  in  Spain,  there  to  be  analyzed  and 
action  taken  if  necessary.  They  are  on  deposit  in 
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the  Archivo  de  Indias  (AGI)  of  Sevilla,  Spain, 
repository  of  the  vast  documentary  material 
touching  upon  Spain’s  New  World  empire.  This 
archive  contains  a  wealth  of  material  upon  the 
neutral  trade.  Much  of  this  is  in  expediente  form; 
much  in  solitary  documentation.  The  AGI  cannot 
be  ignored  since  often  documentation  that  might 
be  missing,  misfiled,  or  otherwise  not  found  in 
Buenos  Aires,  is  available  in  Sevilla.  Further¬ 
more,  the  AGI  possesses  official  deliberation  on 
various  matters  while  the  Buenos  Aires  archive 
generally  just  possesses  the  result  of  that  deliber¬ 
ation. 

The  AGI  is  divided  into  various  sections  — 
the  most  important  for  research  on  North  Amer¬ 
ican  maritime  activities  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
being  Seccion  V-Gobierno,  and  its  subsection, 
Audiencia  de  Buenos  Aires.  Within  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  the  legajos  pertaining  to  the  viceroy’s 
correspondence  with  Spain,  and  those  of  Guerra, 
Marina,  Hacienda  (Treasury),  and  Comercio 
(Commerce)  are  replete  with  material  upon  the 
neutral  trade  and  North  Americans.  The  other 
section  of  use,  Seccion  IX-Estado,  contains 
material  at  the  higher  level  of  imperial  policy  and 
strategy.  Much  of  the  deliberation  upon  the 
neutral  trade,  as  well  as  very  high  consideration 
of  individual  cases,  is  contained  in  Estado. 

A  good  general  introduction  to  the  holdings  of 
the  AGI  is  Jose  Maria  de  la  Pena  y  Camara’s 
Archivo  General  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.  More 
recent,  and  concerned  with  platine  research,  is 
Luis  Alberto  Musio  Ambrosi’s  El  Rio  de  la  Plata 
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en  el  Archivo  General  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.  The 
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►  Best  manuscript  in  the  field  of  maritime  modeling  {why  we  make  them,  not  how). 
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An  Extraordinary  Steam  Schooner: 
Adeline  Smith 

Louis  A.  Hough 


Decades  before  the  advent  of  today’s  container 
ship,  with  its  cargo  units  loaded  and  off¬ 
loaded  by  massive  cranes,  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States  saw  its  precursor:  a  freighter,  a 
crane-loaded  steam  schooner. 

In  the  spring  of  191 1  the  C.  A.  Smith  Lumber 
Company  put  into  practice  a  system  by  which 
vessels  were  loaded  with  packaged  lumber  using 
electric  dockside  cranes  at  its  mill  on  Coos  Bay, 
Oregon,  and  similarly  discharging  the  cargo  at 
Bay  Point,  on  Suisun  Bay,  forty  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  The  concept  was  the  product  of  several 
men,  among  them  Charles  A.  Smith,  the  owner; 
Benjamin  B.  Ostlind,  his  architect-engineer;  and 
Edward  S.  Hough,  a  naval  architect  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  system  was  perfected  two  years  later 
when  the  steel  hull  steam  schooner  Adeline  Smith 
went  into  service,  a  freighter  with  no  visible 
means  to  lift  cargo.  Smith’s  idea  evolved  over 
several  years  before  the  Adeline  Smith  went  into 
service  in  1911. 

Crane  loading  of  lumber  units  proved  fast  and 
efficient,  and  the  Smith  organization  was  always 
exploring  ways  to  get  ahead  of  its  competition. 


Since  startup  of  its  mill  on  Leap  Year  Day  1908, 
it  had  advanced  from  fourteenth  to  first  place 
among  coastal  lumber  shippers,  measured  by  its 
deliveries  of  fir  and  spruce  to  San  Francisco. 
Crane  loading  resulted  in  a  thirty-three  percent 
increase  in  lumber  deliveries  by  Smith’s  first 
steamer  Nann  Smith  within  the  first  year.  Turn¬ 
around  time  was  markedly  reduced.  She  was 
being  loaded  with  1.6  million  feet  of  lumber  in 
little  more  than  thirteen  hours  with  only  thirteen 
longshoremen  on  the  dock. 

The  system  eliminated  the  age-old  piece 
loading  practice  in  which  a  gang  of  men  on  shore 
and  aboard  ship  moved  lumber  by  hand.  Smith’s 
new  system  worked  like  this:  at  the  mill,  rough- 
sawn  lumber  was  assembled  into  units,  called 
packages,  held  together  by  two  U-shaped  iron 
binders.  Each  lumber  unit  was  of  a  given  grade, 
dimension,  and  length,  and  measured  four  feet 
wide,  four  feet  high,  and,  depending  upon  its 
length,  comprised  twenty-five  hundred  to  thirty- 
five  hundred  board  feet  and  weighed  from  four  to 
eight  tons.  On  occasion,  logs  and  piles  were  part 
of  the  cargo. 


Louis  A.  Hough  is  the  grandson  of  the  designer  of 
the  Adeline  Smith.  Editor-producer  of  non-theatrical 
motion  pictures,  he  is  retired  and  living  in  Albion, 
California,  researching  and  writing  on  steamships  in 
the  West  Coast  lumber  trade. 

I  wish  to  thank  David  Hull,  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  San  Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical  Park, 
for  his  assistance  in  preparing  this  article  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

This  article  won  the  first  Award  presented  by  the 
Karl  Kortum  Trust  for  Maritime  History.  The  paper 
may  be  seen  in  its  unedited  state  at  or  by  arrangement 
with  the  J.  Porter  Shaw  Library,  at  the  address  below. 

The  Karl  Kortum  Trust  for  Maritime  History  is 


administered  by  the  Associates  of  the  National  Mari¬ 
time  Museum  Library,  a  California  non-profit  organi¬ 
zation  operating  under  a  formal  agreement  with  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical  Park,  a  unit  of 
the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Kortum  Trust  presents  a  thousand-dollar 
Award  every  two  years  for  the  best  research  submitted 
in  selected  fields  of  maritime  history.  The  next  submis¬ 
sion  deadline  is  September  12,  2001.  For  "Guidelines 
and  Information,"  e-mail  Mark_  Goldstein@  nps.gov 
or  SAFR_Maritime_Library@nps.gov  or  write  to 
Library,  Bldg.  E,  Fort  Mason,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94123  or  call  (415)556-9874. 
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Horse-drawn  railcars  moved  the  units  to  the 
dock,  ready  to  be  lifted  aboard  a  vessel.  The 
overhead  crane  system  designed  by  Benjamin 
Ostlind  consisted  of  two  steel  cranes,  electrically 
powered,  each  130  feet  long  which  spanned  the 
slip  where  the  ship  was  berthed.  Built  high 
enough  to  permit  clearance  at  high  tide,  they  were 
disconnected  and  moved  out  of  the  way  when  the 
vessel  entered  or  left  the  slip.  Each  crane  served 
one  of  Nann  Smith ’s  two  cargo  hatches  and  each 
had  two  trolleys,  one  of  which  loaded  from  the 
port  side  and  the  other  loaded  from  the  starboard 
side  of  the  slip.  It  was  called  the  “Electric  Dock.” 
At  Bay  Point,  the  southern  terminal,  lumber  units 
were  unloaded  directly  onto  railcars  and  hauled  to 
the  planing  mill,  the  dry  kilns  or  to  storage  in 
even  less  time.  Ocean-going  steamers  loaded  at 
Bay  Point,  and  a  barge  fitted  with  a  revolving 
crane  distributed  lumber,  still  in  the  binders, 
around  the  bay  and  tributaries.  Some  lumber  was 
freighted  out,  in  binders,  by  rail  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  bound  for  customers 
in  the  western  states. 


Charles  A.  Smith,  born  in  Sweden  in  1852,  was 
forty-one  years  old  when  he  established  the 
C.  A.  Smith  Lumber  Company  in  Minnesota. 
Once  the  pine  there  was  logged  out  in  fifteen 
years’  time,  Smith  reestablished  operations  on  the 
West  Coast  buying  redwood,  cedar,  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  in  California  and  Oregon,  centering 
his  logging  and  manufacturing  plant  in  Marsh¬ 
field,  Oregon  (now  the  city  of  Coos  Bay),  398 
nautical  miles  north  of  San  Francisco. 

Smith  is  acknowledged  as  having  conceived 
the  idea  of  crane  loading  lumber  on  vessels. 
Neither  mechanized  dockside  loading  devices  nor 
packaged  lumber  were  new  when  Smith  put  them 
to  work.  Bulk  cargo  vessels  had  been  loaded  with 
ore  or  coal  by  shoreside  machinery  for  years  ( i.e 
Great  Lakes  vessels).  Assembling  lumber  in 
“packages”  had  been  practiced  since  the  1870s, 
loading  vessels  by  wire  at  outports  on  the  north 
coast  of  California.  Smith’s  system  put  emphasis 
on  speed  and  economy  of  operation.1 

As  Smith’s  market  share  increased,  he 
boosted  sawmill  production  and  expanded  the 
transportation  system.  A  second  deep-water 


terminal,  augmenting  Bay  Point,  was  built  at 
Oakland,  California  —  more  accessible  to  over¬ 
seas  vessels,  closer  to  retailers,  and  with  more  rail 
connections.  (It  stood  where  American  President 
Lines  has  its  container  terminal  today.)  The  old 
“Nann  Smith  slip”  at  Marshfield  was  converted 
into  more  storage  space  for  lumber  units,  and 
newer,  more  efficient  cranes  were  erected.  They 
traveled  the  length  of  a  wharf  fronting  on  the 
adjacent  Isthmus  Creek,  capable  of  loading  more 
than  one  vessel  at  a  time. 

Expansion  included  the  acquisition  of  a 
second  steel  steam  schooner,  Redondo,  in  June 
1911.  However,  neither  Redondo  nor  Nann  Smith 
were  suited  for  crane  loading,  being  schooner- 
rigged  steamers  with  masts  which  impeded  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  overhead  cranes.  A  steamer,  custom- 
built  for  the  system,  was  needed,  arranged  to 
reduce  turnaround  time  in  port  with  numerous 
yawning  hatches  to  hasten  cargo  handling  and 
large  enough  to  carry  up  to  two  million  feet  of 
lumber.  Such  a  vessel  would  complete  the 
scheme. 

Edward  S.  Hough  was  chosen  to  design  the 
vessel.  Born  in  England  in  1863,  he  served  as 
engineer  on  British  ships  before  coming  to  San 
Francisco  to  establish  his  marine  consulting  firm, 
which  also  represented  Bureau  Veritas,  the 
French  classification  society,  for  the  West  Coast 
and  Hawaii.  With  his  desire  for  efficiency  and 
speed,  Smith  saw  eye-to-eye  with  Hough,  whose 
creed  was:  a  ship  is  not  a  warehouse,  it  is  a 
conveyor...  an  idle  ship  is  a  dead  loss  to  some¬ 
body. 

Hough  solved  most  of  the  essential  design 
elements,  having  already  developed  and  patented 
a  system  of  hull  construction  which  addressed 
them. 

To  load  and  discharge  cargo  rapidly  required 
very  large  hatches.  Only  shallow  draft  vessels 
could  negotiate  the  often  scanty  depth  of  Coos 
Bay  and  the  sand  bar  at  its  mouth.  Hence,  shallow 
depth  was  a  feature  of  almost  all  West  Coast 
lumber-carrying  vessels,  whether  sail  or  steam. 
Single-deck  construction  left  the  hold  free  of 
obstructions,  afforded  faster  cargo  handling 
below  deck^nd  closer  stowage.  A  wide  beam 
helped  compensate  for  shallow  draft  and  provided 
greater  stability  and  acceptable  sea-keeping 
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Adeline  Smith  departing  Coos  Bay  with  crane-loaded  packaged  lumber  units  chained  to  her  decks,  where  she 
carried  fifty-five  percent  of  her  cargo.  Courtesy  of  San  Francisco  Maritime  NHP,  E7.19.944n. 


qualities.  Nevertheless,  shallow-hulled  vessels 
with  only  one  deck  were  more  susceptible  to 
bending  and  twisting  stresses  in  heavy  seas  than 
deeper-hulled  vessels  with  more  decks.  Moreover, 
strength  is  compromised  if  the  deck  is  substan¬ 
tially  cut  away  by  large  hatches. 

Hough’s  solution  to  both  strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity  problems  was  a  strong  centerline  bulkhead 
which  ran  the  length  of  the  cargo  holds.  This 
primary  stiffening  girder  anchored  the  hull  struc¬ 
ture  from  keel  to  deck.  The  hatch  coamings  on 
deck  were  employed  to  form  four  continuous 
longitudinal  girders.  The  inner  pair  were  con¬ 
nected  to  the  centerline  bulkhead  to  create  a  box 
girder  and  the  outer  pair  connected,  by  web 
frames,  to  the  bulwark  strakes. 

This  longitudinal  bulkhead,  twenty-seven 
inches  in  width,  improved  stability  because  it  was 
also  the  fuel  tank.  As  fuel  oil  was  consumed,  the 
center  of  gravity  was  lowered  and  stability  in¬ 
creased.  This  was  the  reverse  of  the  usual  system 
of  double  bottom  tanks  where  stability  decreases 
as  fuel  is  used.  And  free  surface  movement, 


which  disturbs  stability  (with  fuel  sloshing  to  and 
fro),  was  eliminated  since  no  liquids  were  carried 
in  the  double  bottom  spaces  except  fresh  water  in 
tanks  beneath  the  machinery  spaces. 

There  were  six  transverse  (athwartship) 
bulkheads.  One  oiltight  and  five  watertight  bulk¬ 
heads  formed  a  forepeak,  four  cargo  holds,  the 
machinery  spaces,  and  afterpeak.  The  forepeak 
was  built  to  carry  fuel  oil  or  water  ballast,  and  the 
two  forward  holds  were  fitted  to  carry  water 
ballast  designed  to  keep  the  vessel’s  head  down, 
as  she  frequently  sailed  northbound  without  cargo 
against  strong  head  winds  and  seas. 

The  center  bulkhead  divided  the  cargo  spaces, 
so  the  holds  were  paired,  four  on  each  side.  Eight 
hatches  provided  about  5,360  square  feet  of 
access  to  the  holds.  About  sixty-eight  percent  of 
the  deck  was  cut  away  to  permit  fast  loading.  The 
holds  were  arranged  for  compact  stowage  with  the 
center  bulkhead  providing  a  smooth  surface 
against  which  lumber  could  be  placed.  (All  the 
stiffeners  were  located  inside  the  tank.) 

The  deck  was  built  flat,  without  crown,  to 
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Loading  under  the  Electric  Dock  cranes  at  Smith  mill.  The  head  of  the 
crane  operator  pokes  out  of  the  cab  (upper  right  hand)  watching  the 
descent  of  two  packaged  loads  of  lumber  into  Adeline  Smith's  hold. 
Courtesy  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland.  Gi  6396. 


permit  close  stowage  of  units  stacked  as  high  as 
fourteen  feet,  braced  by  samson  posts,  and 
chained  down.  Employing  Smith  package  units, 
however,  resulted  in  some  loss  in  stowage  when 
compared  to  a  conventionally  piece-loaded  cargo: 
twenty  percent  less  below  deck  and  sixteen 
percent  less  on  deck. 

Apart  from  the  unusual  features  of  hull  con¬ 
struction,  Hough’s  design  followed  the  classic 
lines  of  the  steam  schooner:  a  single  deck  with 
raised  fo’c’sle,  a  full  poop  with  two  tiers  of 
deckhouse,  machinery  aft,  and  the  deck  unob¬ 
structed  from  fo’c’sle  to  poop  to  accommodate 
large  deckloads.  She  carried  a  foremast  with  two 
booms  to  handle  company  freight  and  a  main  mast 
stepped  aft  to  carry  flags  and  wireless  antennae. 


Built  at  the  Newport  News  Ship¬ 
building  and  Dry  Dock  Company  at 
Newport  News,  Virginia,  this  single 
screw  vessel  was  driven  by  an  1 ,800- 
horsepower  three-cylinder  recipro¬ 
cating  engine.  Four  Babcock  &  Wil¬ 
cox  watertube  boilers  operated  at 
two  hundred  pounds  pressure.  Her 
dimensions  were  an  overall  length  of 
3 1 0'6",  beam  44'6",  and  depth  21'6".2 

Adeline  Smith  was  the  third 
Hough-designed  vessel  built  atNew- 
port  News.  Two  steel  steam  schoo¬ 
ners,  Nann  Smith  and  George  W. 
Fenwick,  built  for  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Company  of  California, 
were  built  in  1907-1908.  In  subse¬ 
quent  years  Hough  developed  his 
model  lumber-carrying  steamship 
culminating  in  the  Adeline  Smith 
design.  Hough’s  patented  designs 
were  adapted  to  wooden  steam 
schooner  construction  and  to  a 
wooden  cargo  vessel  mass-produced 
in  West  Coast  shipyards  for  the  US 
Shipping  Board  during  World  War  I. 

At  the  Newport  News  yard  on  the 
morning  of  October  26,  1912,  Hull 
No.  159  was  christened  Adeline 
Smith  by  her  namesake,  the  owner’s 
second  eldest  daughter.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  nine  the  champagne  foamed 
against  the  steel  stem,  yard  whistles 
blew,  the  crowd  cheered  and  the  huge  steel  hull 
gathered  momentum  as  it  rumbled  down  Slipway 
No.  5,  dipped  into  the  gray  water,  righted  itself, 
and  with  no  further  pageantry  was  tugged  off  to 
the  outfitting  dock. 

A  few  days  later,  while  the  young  sponsor, 
her  father,  and  family  journeyed  west  toward 
home,  Captain  Bror  W.  Olson  turned  over  com¬ 
mand  of  his  ship  Nann  Smith  to  Captain  W.  A. 
“Will”  Magee  and  boarded  an  eastbound  train  for 
Newport  News.  Under  Olson’s  driving  presence 
the  shipbuilders  completed  the  fitting  out  of  the 
Adeline  Smith  in  just  four  weeks  from  the  day  she 
was  launched.  On  Saturday,  November  23,  the 
vessel  was  steaming  on  her  trial  trip.  Olson 
telegraphed  the  general  manager  of  Smith’s  Coos 
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Edward  S.  Hough  (1863-1924),  San  Francisco  marine  engineer  and 
designer  of  Adeline  Smith,  claimed  ship  was  unsinkable.  He  designed 
four  steam  schooners  for  the  C.A.  Smith  Lumber  Company  and  its 
successors.  Courtesy  of  Louis  Hough. 


Bay  mill,  Frederick  A.  Warner,  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  the  ship  made  better 
than  1314  knots...  “better  than  the 
specifications  called  for. . .  [and]  was 
satisfactory  in  every  particular.” 

Olson  took  delivery  of  Adeline 
on  November  27,  and  she  proceeded 
that  day  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  plant 
at  Sparrows  Point  to  be  loaded  with 
twenty-two  hundred  tons  of  machin¬ 
ery  and  rails  consigned  to  C.  A. 

Smith. 

The  vessel  was  cleared  on  De¬ 
cember  8,  1912,  to  sail  from  Balti¬ 
more  to  Marshfield  and  around  the 
Horn,  but  first  stopping  at  Newport 
News.  At  the  shipyard  she  was  refit¬ 
ted  to  burn  coal.  Though  equipped 
with  the  yard’s  newly-developed  fuel 
oil  atomizers,  the  vessel  was  to  make 
the  trip  west  as  a  coal  burner.  Eleven 
hundred  tons  were  bunkered  in  the 
afterholds,  and  stokers  signed  on  for 
the  voyage.  Adeline  sailed  for  Marsh¬ 
field  on  a  rainy  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  11.  The  voyage  south  to  Tierra 
del  Fuego  was  uneventful,  but  once 
in  the  Straits  the  ship  experienced 
foul  weather.  For  two  days  Adeline 
made  no  progress  at  all,  stalemated 
by  head  winds  and  seas. 

Seven  hundred  tons  of  coal  had 
been  consumed,  requiring  a  stop  at 
Coronel,  Chile,  where  two  days  were 
spent  sweating  coal  aboard  from 
lighters  alongside.  As  Adeline 
steamed  on  the  last  fifty-seven  hundred  miles  of 
her  journey,  Smith’s  new  Oakland  terminal  was 
being  completed  for  an  “inaugural”  unloading  by 
cranes  of  the  first  lumber  steamer  built  without 
cargo  gear.3 

Hough  bought  a  one-way  ticket  to  Coos  Bay 
where  he  would  greet  Adeline  and  be  a  guest 
aboard  her  on  her  first  voyage  from  Marshfield  to 
Oakland.  When  asked  by  a  reporter  for  the  Coos 
Bay  Times  to  describe  the  ship,  Hough  replied  “... 
[she]  is  bulkheaded  transversely  and  longitudi¬ 
nally  and  I  believe  is  unsinkable.”  That  comment 
so  pleased  the  editor  that  he  put  it  on  the  front 


page:  “FINEST  LUMBER  SHIP  AFLOAT  — 
Designer  Says  Unsinkable.”  One  did  not  use  the 
term  lightly,  for  only  ten  months  earlier  the 
unsinkable  Titanic  had  gone  down. 

The  bar  was  dead  calm  on  February  13,  1913, 
when  Hough  saw  her  come  out  of  the  late  after¬ 
noon  haze  and  steam  serenely  into  the  bay.  Sev¬ 
eral  small  craft  ranged  alongside  Adeline  to  escort 
her  to  a  dock  inside  the  bay.  Three  hundred  well- 
wishers  trooped  aboard  for  an  hour’s  inspection. 
First  to  ascend  the  gangway  to  greet  Olson  was 
his  infant  son,  carried  in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 
Adeline  cast  off  and  was  under  way,  steaming  up 
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The  end  of  a  long  voyage.  Adeline  Smith  berthed  under  the  cranes  in  the  "old"  Nann  Smith  Slip,  the  original 
Electric  Dock  at  the  C.A.  Smith  mill.  Her  hull  paint  appears  ravaged  by  stormy  weather  encountered  en  route  to 
west  coast  in  the  winter  of  1912-1913.  Photo  by  Rehfeld,  Victor  West  collection. 


the  bay;  however,  deep-laden,  she  drew  too  much 
water  for  the  channel  and,  having  fetched  up  on  a 
sandbank,  would  have  to  wait  until  dawn  for  high 
tide. 

She  spent  ten  days  at  the  Electric  Dock  con¬ 
verting  her  fuel  burners  from  coal  to  oil,  her  crew 
making  small  voyage  repairs,  painting  the  hull  to 
the  waterline,  restocking  stores,  and  documenting 
the  ship.4 

C.  A.  Smith  had  drawn  upon  the  talents  of 
many  in  order  to  become  the  foremost  lumber  lord 
in  the  business,  and  his  success  in  lumber  ship¬ 
ping  lay  in  three  factors:  a  fast  and  powerful  ship, 
the  dockside  crane  system,  and  a  hard-driving 
skipper. 

The  first  packages  of  Douglas  fir  were  hoisted 
aboard  on  February  23.  The  lumber  was  water- 
soaked  and  heavier  than  usual,  so  Olson,  wanting 
some  leeway  while  trying  out  the  new  vessel,  did 
not  want  too  big  a  cargo  for  this  first  trip.  A  cargo 


of  about  1 .6  million  board  feet  was  agreed  upon. 
Mid-afternoon  the  following  day,  Adeline 
steamed  down  the  bay,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
she  was  not  on  an  even  keel.  (She  was  a  little 
narrow  in  the  beam  and  would  list  slightly  to  port 
or  to  starboard.  While  an  occasional  nuisance  for 
her  crew,  it  seldom  effected  the  vessel’s  perfor¬ 
mance.) 

As  the  weather  deteriorated,  the  list  became 
more  pronounced  as  Adeline  pushed  her  way 
through  heavy  seas.  Olson  radioed  to  Marshfield 
that  the  weather  was  “unusually  bad,”  and  that  he 
had  to  put  some  deckhands  out  in  the  thick  of  it, 
releasing  the  chains.  One  lumber  package  after 
another  was  jettisoned  until  the  ship  was  on  a 
more  even  keel.  The  turbulent  trip  was  just  what 
passenger  Hough  might  have  wished  in  order  to 
experience  firsthand  how  this  vessel  would 
behave  in  “heavy  seas.” 

Adeline  arrived  about  2:15  on  the  morning  of 
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February  26,  having  made  a  36-hour  passage.  Her 
average  speed  was  1 1  !4  knots,  not  the  record 
speed  Olson  would  have  liked.  In  the  next  several 
voyages  Olson  drove  her  down  the  coast  at  speeds 
exceeding  thirteen  knots,  and  on  the  fifth  trip 
achieved  the  best-ever  speed  of  fourteen  knots  in 
a  passage  of  thirty  hours. 

One  objective  of  her  “shake-down”  was  to 
determine  an  optimum  lumber  cargo.  After 
twenty-four  voyages,  it  was  figured  that  loads 
between  1.65  million  and  1.75  million  feet  were 
about  right,  the  size  depending  upon  the  tide  at 
sailing  time  and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  Coos 
Bay  bar.  She  carried  on  deck  about  fifty-five 
percent  of  her  cargo,  measuring  more  than  four¬ 
teen  feet  above  the  deck,  or  seventeen  feet  above 
the  waterline.5 

Obstacles  common  to  all  coasting  vessels 
slowed  her  pace:  storms,  fog,  tides,  currents,  and 
bars  too  rough  to  cross.  The  more  often  Adeline 
sailed,  the  more  she  encountered  them.  Delays  of 
many  hours,  even  a  whole  day  or  two,  were 
endured.  There  were  seasonal  shutdowns  at  the 
mill  and  annual  drydockings  for  inspections  and 
repairs.  These  put  a  dent  in  a  tight  sailing  sched¬ 
ule  and  subtracted  from  her  annual  performance 
record.  There  were  also  “contingencies”  such  as 
labor  disputes,  malfunction  of  the  dock  cranes, 
collisions,  and  a  thrown  propeller  blade.  Taking 
it  in  stride,  Adeline  still  achieved  what  her  owners 
wanted:  a  pace-setting,  record-breaking  champion 
steam  schooner  —  a  steamer  in  a  class  by  herself. 
Her  skipper  saw  to  that. 

Olson  was  a  driver.  At  sea  he  drove  his  ship  as 
he  drove  himself  —  hard.  In  port,  too,  he 
pushed  men  and  equipment  to  work  as  fast  as 
possible.  Delays  vexed  him,  particularly  when  he 
could  not  control  the  situation.  The  tape-recorded 
recollections  of  Alvin  Orlom,  who  served  in 
Adeline  as  a  deckhand,  provide  a  glimpse  of  “The 
Old  Man”  and  working  aboard  his  ship: 

Olson  was  always  on  or  near  the 
bridge.  He  never  went  to  bed  and  seldom 
slept.  When  he  did  sleep,  which  was  in 
the  chart  house,  he  remained  alert.  When 
the  whistle  blew  —  which  was  often, 


since  they  were  frequently  in  a  fog  —  the 
entire  bridge  and  chart  house  trembled. 

But  not  so  much  as  a  blink  of  the  eyelid 
could  be  detected  from  The  Old  Man 
when  it  sounded.  However,  he  would  hear 
the  faintest  little  peep  of  a  distant  whistle 
and  ask,  “What  was  that?  What  was 
that?” 

On  trips  south  he  was  up  the  whole 
time.  And  he  took  chances  crossing  the 
Coos  Bay  bar.  It  was  a  tough  one,  choppy 
and  mean,  but  he  would  take  her  in  and 
out,  regardless.  Yeow,  the  chances  that 
guy  took!  One  time  while  entering  Coos 
Bay  we  took  a  huge  wave  from  behind. 
Right  over  us  it  went  and  tore  the  whole 
boat  deck  loose,  pulling  the  wooden  deck 
right  up.  Olson  took  a  look  and  merely 
chuckled. 

Loading  and  unloading  lumber  con¬ 
sumed  almost  the  entire  time  in  port. 
Water  and  stores  were  taken  on  at  the 
Marshfield  dock  or  at  Bay  Point.  The  only 
other  stop  was  for  fuel.  There  was  no  let¬ 
up  from  the  moment  she  touched  the  dock 
to  when  she  cast  off.  No  time  for  the  crew 
to  go  ashore,  except  for  the  noon  lunch 
hour.  Stowing  lumber  was  arduous.  The 
bundles  weighed  up  to  eight  tons.  Two 
men  worked  each  hold.  My  partner  and  I 
began  by  removing  the  hatch  covers. 
Made  of  eastern  lumber,  pitch  pine,  they 
were  heavy  as  sin.  You  saw  stars  when 
you  and  your  shipmate  lifted  one.  You 
worked  hard  down  in  that  hold.  You  put 
back  the  hatch  covers  and  proceeded  with 
the  deckload. 

Crewmen  were  given  leave  every 
eighth  or  ninth  voyage,  and  rejoined  when 
the  vessel  returned  to  port  When  the 
Adeline  steamed  into  San  Francisco  Bay, 
a  launch  with  the  Marine  Exchange  re¬ 
porter  would  come  alongside  and  I  would 
hop  aboard  for  a  lift  to  town.  I  was  paid  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece  each  week.6 

Olson’s  compulsion,  or  to  express  it  more 
delicately  his  desire,  to  become  the  best  captain 
on  the  coast  earned  him  the  biggest  salary  among 
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Captain  Olson,  christened  Bror  Wilhelm  Olsson,  was  born  in  1871  in 
Sweden,  certified  Master  Mariner  in  1 898,  and  commanded  at  least  six 
Smith  company  vessels  and  other  West  Coast  steamships,  also  serving 
as  a  Coos  Bay  bar  pilot  for  thirty  years.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  Judie  Olsson 
Kenagy. 


the  brotherhood  of  master  mariners  —  fair  recog¬ 
nition  and  reward  for  his  efforts.  His  dash  to 
establish  a  mark  of  excellence  for  himself  and  his 
ship  was  frequently  heralded  like  this  in  the  press: 

Steam  Schooner  Arrives  at  7:45  p.m. 

With  1,750,000  Ft.  of  Lumber 
Leaves  Next  Noon 

Adeline  Smith  fulfilled  expectations,  proving 
to  be  an  all-time  pacesetter.  Once  she  was  in 
operation,  the  C.  A.  Smith  share  of  fir  and  spruce 
delivered  to  San  Francisco  climbed  higher,  to 
peak  in  1916  at  nearly  twenty-eight  percent 
(27.93%)  of  all  waterborne  deliveries.  Adeline 


In  June  1917  Olson  put  on  a 
burst  of  speed  to  achieve  a  record- 
breaking  seven  trips  in  a  thirty-day 
period,  “cutting  the  corners”  (and  no 
doubt  harrying  his  shipmates)  to  land 
at  Oakland  more  than  twelve  million 
feet  of  lumber.8 

In  October  1914,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in 
dense  fog  off  the  redwood  coast  of  California,  a 
vessel  came  out,  cutting  across  Adeline ’s  bow. 
She  smashed  into  Adeline  about  thirty  feet  aft  of 
her  starboard  bow.  Olson  stepped  to  the  starboard 
wing  of  the  bridge,  having  the  time  and  position 
noted  in  the  log:  October  26,  1914,  3:20  A.M.  off 
Trinidad  Head.  The  offending  steamer  identified 
herself  as  Svea,  southbound  from  Grays  Harbor 
for  San  Francisco,  Captain  Fredericksen,  com¬ 
manding.  Fredericksen,  well  acquainted  with  the 
Navigation  Laws,  would  admit  no  responsibility 
in  order  to  protect  the  owners  and  his  ship,  a 
wooden  steam  schooner  of  modest  dimensions. 


Smith  carried  the  lion’s  share: 
120,891,000  feet.  Her  share  alone 
was  24.37  percent  of  all  fir  and 
spruce  landed  by  ship  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Fleet-footed  Adeline  com¬ 
pleted  seventy-one  round  trips  in 
1916  for  a  total  of  60,245  nautical 
miles.7 

The  Coos  Bay  Times  of  January 
6,  1917,  published  Olson’s  report  for 
1916  in  part: 

Traveled  60,245  miles  during  the 
year. . . .  Carried  1 20, 1 80,000  feet 
of  lumber...  [also]  took  644  tons 
of  pulp,  48  tons  of  coal  and  forty 
tons  of  scrap  iron  from  Coos 
Bay.  Also  early  in  the  year,  she 
carried  considerable  freight  from 
San  Francisco  to  Coos  Bay,  in¬ 
cluding  five  hundred  tons  of  rail¬ 
road  steel.  During  the  year,  she 
was  twice  on  dry  dock  for  in¬ 
spection,  taking  up  five  days. 

She  was  barbound  twice  during 
the  year.  With  these  delays  taken 
out,  she  averaged  a  round  trip  for 
every  five  days  during  the  year. 
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though  he  must  have  felt  sheepish  having  rammed 
another  vessel  broadside. 

Svea’s  bow  was  damaged  but  not  severely, 
and  Fredericksen  said  she  could  proceed  to  her 
destination.  Adeline  had  a  hole  in  her  hull  “big 
enough  to  put  your  head  through,”  said  Olson,  but 
she  was  seaworthy.  Olson  radioed  the  home  office 
that  his  ship  was  returning  to  port  because  of  a 
collision.  Coos  Bay  lacked  a  dry  dock  or  facilities 
capable  of  dealing  with  vessels  the  size  of  Ade¬ 
line,  so  Olson  had  to  tie  her  up  on  Oakland  Creek 
to  be  surveyed  and  repaired. 

A  submerged  rock  tore  open  her  hull  a  few 
months  later.  Olson  discovered  this  rock  the  hard 
way.  At  eight  in  the  morning  of  May  28  a  pinna¬ 
cle,  as  it  was  described,  ripped  open  Hold  No.  3 
on  Adeline ’s  port  side,  one  of  two  which  were 
filled  with  water  ballast.  In  no  immediate  danger, 
the  vessel  returned  to  San  Francisco  Bay  to  be 
drydocked  at  the  General  Engineering  plant  in 
Alameda  where  it  was  found  that  the  plates  were 


ripped  and  loosened  for  twenty  feet.  Had  the  gash 
extended  further  aft,  into  Hold  No.  4,  which  was 
not  watertight,  he  might  have  had  to  beach  her. 
That  surely  would  have  punctured  Hough’s  claim 
that  she  was  unsinkable. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  two  collisions,  first 
with  Svea  and  then  with  the  rock,  Olson  lost 
seven  and  ten  days,  respectively.  In  those  seven¬ 
teen  days  Adeline  might  have  completed  three 
lumber  deliveries  comprising  five  million  feet.  At 
the  going  rate  of  $3.00  per  thousand  feet  Olson 
figured  he  had  lost  $1 50,000  in  earnings,  while  all 
overhead  costs  —  wages,  stores,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  —  still  had  to  be  met.  An  oversimplified 
argument  but  true:  an  idle  ship  is  a  dead  loss  to 
somebody. 

One  of  Adeline ’s  most  colorful  adventures 
was  told  by  Alvin  Orlom  in  a  1967  tape-recorded 
interview.  Off  watch,  Orlom  was  asleep  in  the 
fo’c’sle  when  it  happened: 


Adeline  Smith  on  Coos  Bay,  bound  south  with  packaged  lumber.  A  single  load  was  sufficient  lumber  to  build  one 
hundred  five-room  houses.  Courtesy  of  San  Francisco  Maritime  NHP,  J.  W.  Proctor  collection,  E7.  28,882n. 
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John  Kristberg,  a  friend  of  Olson,  had  lost 
his  shore  job.  So  Olson  gave  him  a  berth 
on  Adeline  as  Third  Mate.  One  night 
when  entering  harbor  at  San  Francisco, 
Olson  told  Kristberg  that  he  wanted  to 
take  a  nap  and  asked  if  Kristberg  could 
take  her  up  to  Bay  Point.  Kristberg  said, 
“sure.”  They  proceeded  with  Kristberg  at 
the  conn  and  were  approaching  Oleum 
(the  Union  Oil  Company  refinery)  when 
the  lookout  on  the  fo’c’sle  head  called 
back  to  the  bridge,  “Hey,  there’s  a  wharf 
straight  ahead!”  Kristberg  said,  “All 
right.”  The  lookout  hollered  again,  “Hey, 
there’s  a  wharf  straight  ahead!”  It  was  too 
late.  Without  altering  course  they  rammed 
the  dock.  An  oil  dock,  fitted  with  all 
kinds  of  pipe  lines,  railroad  tracks,  elec¬ 
tric  power  lines,  and  cables.  Wham!  The 
bow  smashed  the  dock  broadside,  nearly 
slicing  it  in  two.  There  was  a  fire  right 
away.  The  lookout,  just  before  they  hit, 
called  down  the  companionway  to  the 
men  in  the  fo’c’sle,  “Come  on  fellows, 
get  out  of  there!  Get  out!”  We  grabbed 
our  pants  and  ran  up  on  deck  to  discover 
fire  on  both  sides  of  the  ship,  severed 
pipes  pouring  fuel  on  the  blaze  and  the 
fo’c’sle  deck  a  hot  little  island  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  whole  place  was  lit  up  by 
the  flames.  Refinery  wharf  men  and  fire 
fighters  were  running  down  the  dock, 
having  shut  off  what  valves  they  could. 
They  could  not,  however,  stop  the  flow  of 
fuel  from  broken  pipes  beyond  where  the 
ship’s  bow  had  ripped  through  the  wharf. 
Olson  was  wide  awake  by  then  but  in  his 
excitement  rang  off  the  engines  instead  of 
telegraphing  “Full  Astern.” 


New  orders  were  given.  With  bells  ringing 
and  her  screw  churning,  she  maneuvered  away 
from  the  burning  part  of  the  wharf  and,  tied  up 
safely,  tried  to  help  the  fire  fighters.  There  was 
little  that  Adeline's  people  or  the  men  ashore 
could  do.  Navy  tugs  arrived.  It  was  feared  that  a 
burning  oil  slick  might  creep  up  San  Pablo  Bay  to 
do  more  mischief.  Olson,  with  a  firm  grip  on 
things,  took  his  ship  on  to  Bay  Point,  leaving  the 


blazing  wharf  behind.  Her  skipper,  Third  Mate 
Kristberg,  and  a  lot  of  men  would  not  soon  forget 
that  sight.  (For  Orlom,  telling  the  story  fifty  years 
later,  it  was  a  vivid  memory.)  At  the  time  the 
accident  happened  it  was  hushed  up.  Kristberg 
had  no  pilot’s  license  and  fortunately  for  him,  for 
Olson,  and  the  owners,  all  mention  of  the  incident 
was  quashed.9 

An  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  1912  provided 
stiff  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  if  a 
master  failed  to  render  assistance  to  persons  in 
danger  of  being  lost  at  sea,  unless  the  master 
imperils  his  own  vessel  and  the  lives  aboard  her 
by  doing  so.  To  encourage  salvors  of  human  life, 
the  Act  provided  them  a  fair  share  of  the  financial 
settlement.  To  help  a  distressed  vessel  paid  off 
both  in  glory  and  in  cash.  Captain  Olson  and  his 
colleague,  Captain  Magee  of  the  Smith  steamer 
Nann  Smith,  seldom  needed  such  an  admonition. 

On  September  24,  1913,  a  barge  named  Simla 
went  on  the  rocks.  Bound  for  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  and  laden  with  oil,  she  was  being 
towed  by  the  Union  Oil  Company  tanker  Wash¬ 
tenaw,  commanded  by  Captain  Moore.  A  thick 
fog  shrouded  the  redwood  coast  of  California 
early  in  the  morning  of  September  24.  Ahead  lay 
Cape  Mendocino,  about  two  hundred  nautical 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  where  offshore 
rocks  and  reefs  lurk  just  below  the  sea’s  surface. 

Strong  currents  had  carried  them  toward  shore 
and,  as  the  fog  parted,  Washtenaw ’s  watch  were 
startled  to  see  white  water  breaking  on  a  reef.  She 
veered  sharply  to  port.  The  tow  line  parted, 
leaving  Simla  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
rocks.  Washtenaw  plunged  through  the  breakers 
and  shuddered  to  a  stop  as  she  dropped  anchor. 

Momentum  carried  Simla  over  rocks  and 
ledges,  far  onto  the  reef.  She  drew  twenty-two 
feet,  and  where  she  lay  was  barely  eighteen  feet. 
Through  twisted  bottom  plates  flowed  her  cargo 
of  oil.  Captain  Moore  deemed  his  tank  barge  a 
loss  and  ordered  his  crew  to  leave  the  wreck.  He 
too  abandoned  his  vessel,  making  the  Washtenaw 
a  ripe  plum  for  some  enterprising  salvors. 

Nann  Smith’s  wireless  operator  heard  the 
distress  signals  at  10:30  A.M.  Captain  Magee 
altered  course  to  feel  his  way  through  the  fog 
until  he  found  the  stranded  casualties.  Seeing  the 
complexity  of  the  task,  Magee  radioed  Olson  on 
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Vessels  alongside  the  newer  Electric  Dock  where  expanded  facilities  provided  space  to  dock  and  load  more  than 
one  vessel  at  a  time.  Courtesy  of  San  Francisco  Maritime  NHP,  Allan  A.  Rynberg  collection,  P89-081.004n. 


Adeline  to  come  and  help.  Adeline ,  southbound 
from  Coos  Bay,  had  passed  the  fogbound  Cape 
Mendocino  two  hours  earlier. 

Hoping  to  refloat  Washtenaw  unaided,  Cap¬ 
tain  Graham  lightened  his  tanker  considerably  by 
pumping  most  of  the  oil  overboard.  Waves  wash¬ 
ing  under  her  provided  some  buoyancy  and  lift. 
With  her  engine  straining  full  astern,  she  clawed 
across  the  reef  back  into  deep  water.  Relatively 
undamaged,  Washtenaw  could  make  port  safely 
on  her  own. 

To  extricate  Simla  from  the  reef,  however, 
presented  a  daunting  challenge,  and  Washtenaw 
in  her  tender  state  was  of  no  help.  Moreover,  the 
towline  was  lost.  Other  steamers  stood  in  to  take 
a  look,  pronounced  Simla  beyond  help  and  left. 
Magee  and  Olson  were  not  as  easily  discouraged, 
although  Olson  wanted  to  survey  the  situation 
before  committing  his  heavily  laden  Adeline  to  a 
salvage  operation.  Adeline  edged  in  as  close  to 
the  wreck  as  Olson  thought  was  prudent.  In  the 
ship’s  boat  he  took  soundings  around  Simla  and 
the  reef.  He  thought  it  was  worth  a  try. 


Moore  returned  that  afternoon  to  find  Olson 
aboard  Simla  and  agreed  to  her  salvage  by  the 
Smith  ships.  Moore  had  little  choice  having 
abandoned  his  vessel  to  her  fate.  Fate,  in  the 
shape  of  B.  W.  Olson,  stood  there  with  a  salvage 
contract  and  a  pen. 

At  four  o’clock  Adeline  dropped  two  anchors 
about  two  hundred  yards  off  the  reef.  A  heavy 
man i la  hawser  was  secured  to  Simla,  and  another 
line,  found  aboard  the  wreck,  was  hauled  out  to 
Adeline.  Both  lines  were  needed  to  tug  the  barge 
off  the  rocks.  Meanwhile,  Nann  dropped  two 
anchors  to  position  herself  farther  out  and,  paying 
out  the  chains,  backed  in  toward  Adeline.  From 
Nann ’s  towing  engine  another  line  was  connected 
to  Adeline  so  that  both  steamers  would  work  in 
tandem.  Their  combined  power  might  do  the  job. 

Around  7  P.M.,  at  high  water,  both  steamers 
eased  forward,  taking  up  slack.  Adeline  took  full 
strain  on  the  lines,  her  screw  churning  the  sea  to 
a  froth.  She  plunged  forward  nearly  sixty  feet, 
then  her  lines  snapped.  Simla  settled  back  on  her 
bed  of  rocks. 
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Loading  packaged  lumber  at  the  dock  with  a  later  type  of  crane.  Courtesy  of  San  Francisco  Maritime  NHP, 
Warren  E.  Miller,  Railway  Neg.  Exchange,  P80-I  23. 2g. 


They  reconnected  the  lines,  this  time  using 
steel  wire  and  14-inch  manila.  The  work  was  done 
in  foggy,  nearly  impenetrable  darkness  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  Olson  and  Magee  rang 
down  for  slow  ahead.  The  steamers  thrashed 
forward,  the  lines  straining.  With  groans  and 
screeches,  the  wreck  was  hauled  into  deep  water. 
An  eight-hour  struggle  ended  in  success. 

Nann  retrieved  her  hawser  and  weighed 
anchors  to  resume  her  voyage  to  Coos  Bay 
(through  thick  fog  all  the  way)  while  Adeline 
headed  south  with  a  sluggish  Simla  astern,  her 
pumps  working  feverishly. 

Once  safely  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  Simla 
discharged  her  remaining  oil  cargo  and  was 
drydocked.  An  estimated  $49,000  would  see  her 
repaired.  For  her  share  of  the  prize,  Adeline  was 
awarded  $15,000,  forty-five  percent  for  her 
owners  and  fifty-five  percent  divided  by  Olson 
and  his  crew. 

About  one  mile  from  where  Simla  had 
grounded,  the  steamer  Merced  wrecked  three 
weeks  later.  Merced  had  barely  been  pronounced 


unsalvageable  when  along  came  the  northbound 
Adeline,  carrying  Miss  Adeline  Smith  as  a  passen¬ 
ger.  Curiosity  drove  Olson  to  investigate  the 
wreck,  and  an  equally  curious  Miss  Adeline 
hopped  aboard  the  ship’s  boat  with  Olson  and 
some  others.  Merced  had  ground  her  bottom  to 
pieces  but  retained  most  of  her  furnishings.  Miss 
Adeline  found  one  to  her  liking,  the  ship’s  piano, 
unharmed  and  in  need  of  exercise.  Others  of  the 
boarding  party  were  below  assessing  the  faint 
possibility  of  putting  a  false  bottom  on  the  casu¬ 
alty  and  pulling  her  off  the  rocks.  While  discuss¬ 
ing  this  notion,  the  gentlemen  were  startled  to 
hear,  above  the  swashing  of  the  seas  in  the 
wreck’s  hold,  the  strains  of  that  old  melody.  Pull, 
Sailor,  Pull  for  the  Shore ,  played  by  fun-loving 
Miss  Adeline.10 

Captain  Orlando  “Ole”  Lilleland  was  Master 
of  the  wooden  steam  schooner  Porno,  which 
operated  along  the  Mendocino  coast  hauling 
redwood  lumber  and  farm  goods  south  and  gen¬ 
eral  freight  north.  Laden  with  lumber,  produce 
and  four  passengers,  Porno  sailed  from  Albion  at 
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Steam  schooner  Pomo,  alongside  the  wharf  at  Point  Arena,  California,  was  built  in  1903  at  Fairhaven,  on 
Humboldt  Bay,  by  Hans  D.  Bendixsen.  Courtesy  of  the  Mendocino  Historical  Research,  Inc.  1352-10. 


noon  on  Tuesday,  December  30,  1913,  for  San 
Francisco,  about  1 17  miles  south.  By  nightfall  a 
fierce  gale  was  howling  and  the  sea  was  getting 
up.  Midnight  saw  Pomo  plunging  and  rolling 
violently.  Her  seams  had  opened  and  water  rose 
relentlessly,  mocking  the  futile  work  of  the 
pumps.  Within  three  hours  her  fires  were  drawn 
to  avert  a  boiler  explosion.  Without  steam,  she 
began  to  wallow  in  the  troughs.  Her  deckload  and 
part  of  the  deckhouse  went  overboard.  Her  men 
could  not  leave  Pomo  and  survive.  Their  only 
hope  was  to  call  for  help.  Pomo  had  no  radio  but 
she  had  signal  rockets.  One  was  seen  by  Adeline  ’s 
lookout. 

About  four  that  morning  the  Smith  steamer 
maneuvered  as  close  to  Pomo  as  Olson  dared. 
Porno’s  men  pulled  a  towing  bridle  and  hawser 
from  Adeline  and,  once  connected  with  the  wreck, 
Adeline  eased  forward  to  begin  a  slow  50-mile 
tow  to  San  Francisco. 

Despite  her  lamentable  state,  Pomo  was  a 


valuable  prize,  she  and  her  cargo  (what  was  left 
of  it)  were  still  worth  a  great  deal  to  her  owners. 
There  would  be  a  handsome  cash  award  for  a 
successful  rescue.  Forty-eight  hours  later  Adeline 
hove-to  off  the  San  Francisco  lightship.  Much  of 
that  time  Olson  had  his  ship  running  at  full  throt¬ 
tle,  tugging  the  waterlogged  Pomo.  Turbulent 
water  at  the  bar  made  it  too  dangerous  to  enter 
port,  so  they  waited,  burning  precious  fuel. 

That  night  the  hawser  parted.  Lilleland  or¬ 
dered  everyone  aboard  the  Pomo  to  abandon  ship, 
certain  his  vessel  would  capsize.  They  made  a 
perilous  passage  to  safety  aboard  Adeline  In  two 
boats.  Moments  later,  Pomo  rolled  over  and 
disappeared  behind  a  black  curtain  of  rain.  One 
Pomo  passenger  no  doubt  observed  the  exercise 
with  professional  interest:  Captain  Cantwell  of 
the  Point  Arena  Life  Saving  Station. 

Hours  were  spent  chasing  the  wreck,  awash  in 
the  dark.  By  daylight,  she  was  made  fast,  but  now 
far  more  difficult  to  manage.  When  the  towline 
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snapped  again,  Pomo  slipped  away  and  was 
driven  ashore  at  Drake’s  Bay. 

Adeline  proceeded  to  Oakland  and  docked 
mid-morning  of  Saturday,  January  3.  While  his 
officers  and  crew  were  elated  over  their  life¬ 
saving  efforts,  Olson  remained  reticent.  More 
than  seventy-two  hours  of  gritty  work  ended  in 
frustration,  and  no  matter  how  heroic  the  deed 
may  have  been  there  would  be  no  salvage  award. 

At  an  investigation  by  the  Steamboat  Inspec¬ 
tion  Service,  Chief  Engineer  O.  F.  Anderson  and 
two  officers  of  the  Pomo  testified  that  “something 
was  wrong”  with  the  hull,  asserting  that  the  vessel 
began  rolling  with  unusual  violence  shortly 
before  she  began  to  leak.  Lilleland  refuted  their 
claims,  testifying  that  the  hull  was  sound.  It  had 
been  inspected  only  three  weeks  before  by  the 
very  men  conducting  the  hearings.  Further  sal¬ 
vage  efforts  failed  and  then  were  abandoned. 
Pomo  disappeared  beneath  the  sands  and  lost 
from  view  until  her  bones  were  discovered  in 
1982." 


When  her  Smith  service  ended  in  September 
1917,  after  a  period  of  four  years  and  seven 
months,  Adeline  had  made  two  hundred  eighty- 
five  round  trips  between  Marshfield  and  the  two 
southern  terminals.  Averaging  one  round  trip 
every  5.87  days,  the  vessel  steamed  about  24,500 
nautical  miles  to  deliver  some  479,713,000  board 
feet  of  lumber,  an  average  load  of  1,683,000  per 
voyage.12 

Sold  for  nearly  one  million  dollars  to  Robert 
Dollar  on  September  25,  1917,  she  sailed  to  China 
heavily  loaded  with  lumber,  bunker  coal  and  the 
steel  plates,  spars,  winches  and  material  for  her 
conversion,  in  a  Shanghai  shipyard,  to  a  dry  cargo 
merchantman.  Renamed  Stanley  Dollar ,  the 
vessel  made  six  runs  to  Asian  ports  and  eleven  in 
intercoastal  trade.13 

Bought  by  the  W.  R.  Chamberlin  Steamship 
Company  in  January  1923,  she  was  refitted  along 
conventional  steam  schooner  lines.  As  W.R. 
Chamberlin,  Jr.  she  carried  lumber  on  two  hun¬ 
dred  twenty-one  West  Coast  voyages  and  eight 
off-shore.14 

In  early  1942  she  was  commandeered  by  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  and  allocated  to  the 


US  Navy  in  1943.  Designated  a  salvage  ship, 
ARS-37,  and  named  Tackle,  the  vessel  served 
with  the  Eighth  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  during 
the  invasions  of  Sicily  and  southern  France, 
winning  two  Battle  Stars  before  retiring  in  the 
spring  of  1 945.  She  had  struck  a  mine  in  a  French 
port  in  September  1944  but  did  not  sink.  She  was 
sold  for  scrap  in  March  1949. 15 

By  then  the  Electric  Dock,  its  cranes  still 
standing,  was  a  relic.  —  a  monument  to  C.  A. 
Smith,  the  sometimes  overreaching  entrepreneur 
who  had  sold  his  Adeline  Smith  to  raise  cash. 
Expansion  of  his  enterprise,  including  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Adeline  Smith,  had  created  enormous  debt. 
Taxes  and  operating  expenses  mounted.  Effi¬ 
ciency  of  production  and  transportation  —  the 
goal  which  Smith  strove  for  —  invited  ruin:  i. e. , 
the  overproduction  and  “dumping”  of  lumber,  at 
prices  below  costs,  on  an  already  saturated  mar¬ 
ket.  The  firm  went  into  receivership,  then  reorga¬ 
nization.  Well  after  Smith’s  death  in  November 
1925  it  recovered,  stabilized,  and  prospered. 

After  Adeline's  sale  the  firm  owned  and 
operated  five  crane  loaded  steamers,  including 
two  Hough-designed  wooden,  steam  turbine- 
driven  vessels  modeled  closely  after  Adeline 
Smith.  None  measured  up  to  their  predecessor’s 
productivity,  even  when  commanded  by  Olson. 
Water  shipments  and  crane  loading  ceased  with 
the  sale  of  the  last  vessel  in  1942. 


Smith’s  system  had  been  adapted  in  its  entirety 
in  1 9 1 3  by  a  Florida  firm,  Carpenter-O’Brien, 
whose  Hough-designed  steamer  William  O  ’Brien 
(an  enlarged  Adeline  Smith)  was  loaded  and 
discharged  inside  enormous  covered  sheds  at 
Jacksonville  and  Staten  Island.  West  Coast  opera¬ 
tors  evinced  only  mild  interest  in  crane  loading 
packaged  lumber.  A  few  adaptations  were  tried, 
but  nothing  endured.  After  World  War  II,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Irwin  &  Lyons  Lumber  Company  on 
Coos  Bay  adapted  Smith’s  system  and  converted 
two  LSMs  and  an  LST  named  Coos  Bay. 

Despite  rail  and  truck  competition,  Coos  Bay 
and  three  other  self-propelled  vessels  carried 
package  lumber  into  the  1960s.  However,  their 
service  was  waning  fast  when  eyes  became  fixed 
on  the  wondrous  crane  loaded  container  ships 
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developed  by  Grace,  Matson,  Sea  Land,  and  by 
American  President  Lines,  whose  terminal  rose 
upon  the  very  piece  of  land  on  Oakland  Creek 
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Bangor,  Maine,  to  Guantanamo,  Cuba: 

A  Sailor’s  Odyssey 

Frederick  G.  Hoyt 


On  20  January  1 899  the  Bangor,  Maine,  Daily 
Whig  and  Courier  reported  that  Mr.  J.  Ralph 
Lord  had  returned  home  after  serving  in  the 
United  States  Navy  since  the  first  of  July  1898. 
This  former  conductor  on  the  Bangor  street 
railway  had  served  as  an  able  seaman  aboard  the 
receiving  ships  Wabash  and  Vermont,  the  auxil¬ 
iary  cruiser  Yankee,  and  the  battleships  Iowa  and 
Indiana. 

What  distinguished  Lord  from  all  other 
residents  of  Bangor  was  that  “He  was  the  only 
one  from  Bangor  who  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in 
the  navy  for  the  war  with  Spain.”  He  had  received 
“an  honorable  discharge”  and  was  “looking  finely 
and  his  service  appears  to  have  agreed  with  him.” 

The  reporter  who  interviewed  Lord  for  this 
short  news  item  discovered  that  he  had  a  rare 
sailor  in  hand,  one  of  brief  experience  but  of 
unusual  observational  talents.  A  lengthy  interview 
with  Lord  resulted  in  a  feature  article  for  the 
Whig  and  Courier  on  22  January  1 899. 

What  this  reporter  could  not  then  have  real¬ 
ized  was  the  extreme  rarity  of  this  document. 
Most  reports  of  naval  action  and  life  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  American  War  originated  with  high  ranking 
officers  or  newspaper  correspondents. 

Able  seaman  Lord  had  been  in  the  navy 
sufficiently  long  and  on  a  variety  of  ships  to  have 
observed  a  broad  spectrum  of  navy  life,  but  to  his 


Frederick  G.  Hoyt  is  Emeritus  Professor  of  History  at 
La  Sierra  University  in  Riverside,  California,  where  he 
has  taught  since  1956.  He  was  a  Fulbright  Scholar  to 
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research  are  American-Philippine  history  and  US 
Naval  history  in  Asian  waters. 


advantage  he  had  not  served  so  long  as  to  have 
become  cynical  or  bored.  The  result  was  a  rare 
seaman’s-eye  view  of  the  US  Navy  in  1898. 

“Mr.  James  Ralph  Lord  of  this  city,”  the 
article  began,  “who  returned  home  last  week,  as 
before  stated  in  the  Whig,  after  serving  in  the 
United  States  navy  for  several  months,  had  an 
interesting  experience  while  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
service.”  Although  “there  was  a  good  deal  of 
work”  in  this  service,  “there  were  incidents  which 
went  to  lighten  the  burdens  and  make  life  some¬ 
thing  besides  one  long  round  of  drudgery.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  “He  liked  the  life  and  the  work  was  not 
severe  enough  to  wear  a  man  out  by  any  means.” 

The  Whig  reporter  who  “had  an  interesting 
talk  with  Mr.  Lord  about  his  experiences”  found 
him  to  be  “well  informed  and  a  good  talker... 
[who]  can  draw  vivid  pictures  of  what  he  de¬ 
scribes.  When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  he 
was  patriotic  enough  to  wish  to  serve  his  country 
in  some  capacity,  so  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
navy  as  giving  the  best  opportunity  for  active 
service  against  the  enemy.” 

On  27  June  1898  Lord  left  Bangor  for  Rock¬ 
land,  Maine,  the  nearest  recruiting  station.  On  30 
June  he  was  transferred  to  the  receiving  ship 
Wabash.  There  he  remained  until  1 1  July,  when 
orders  came  from  Washington  sending  him  in  a 
draft  of  forty  men  to  Rear  Admiral  William  T. 
Sampson’s  fleet  at  Guantanamo,  Cuba.  The 
auxiliary  cruiser  Yankee  (“formerly  one  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  S.S.  Co.’s  ships”)  carried  the 
draft  from  New  York  to  Norfolk,  Virginia.  “They 
had  on  board  500  tons  of  shells  and  powder 
charges  of  all  kinds  to  distribute  among  the  fleet,” 
Lord  explained.  “That  night  they  had  a  storm  and 
the  thirteen  inch  shells  got  moving  about.  It  was 
dangerous  work  to  get  down  among  them  but  in  a 
few  hours  they  had  them  secured.” 
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Bangor’s  representative  of  the  Battleship  Indiana,  James  Ralph  Lord.  Bangor,  Maine, 
Daily  Whig  and  Courier,  Wednesday,  25  January  1899.  Courtesy  of  Bangor  Public 
Library. 


Lord  found  conditions  aboard  the  Yankee 
(“manned  by  the  New  York  Naval  Reserves  and... 
commanded  by  Commander  [Willard  H.]  Brown- 
son”)  “amusing”  during  a  storm.  Then  the  crew 
(which  included  some  “very  wealthy  men,  a  few 
bankers  and  brokers,  yachtsmen  and  clubmen”) 
were  “lying  around  in  every  corner  very  seasick,” 
with  the  decks  strewn  with  string  beans  and  peas 
which  had  been  donated  by  a  patriotic  club. 


At  Norfolk  they 
took  aboard  “powder 
and  shells”  totaling 
“between  800  and 
900  tons  of  shells, 
etc.”  “On  the  way 
down  to  Cuba  they 
held  up  many  ves¬ 
sels,  but  nothing 
very  exciting 
occurred  until  about 
a  day’s  sail  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras  where 
they  discovered  four 
or  five  ships  coming 
toward  them.”  Yet 
“they  were  so  far 
away”  that  they 
could  not  be  identi¬ 
fied,  so  “all  hands 
went  to  dinner,  but 
when  they  were  half 
finished,  the  alarm 
was  given  to  ‘clear 
ship  for  action.”’ 

Lord  explained 
this  procedure: 

Down  below 
decks  went  ta¬ 
bles,  benches, 
and  everything 
that  was  wood 
and  portable. 
Hammocks  were 
piled  up  in  the 
pilot  house 
around  the  sides 
to  keep  the  splin¬ 
ters  from  flying, 
ventilators  were  taken  down,  and  in  less 
than  no  time  they  were  at  quarters,  ex¬ 
pecting  every  minute  to  have  trouble. 
After  about  five  minutes  of  waiting,  boom 
went  one  of  the  six-pounder  starboard 
guns.  They  held  their  breath  awaiting  an 
answer,  but  heard  none. 

Since  Lord  was  assigned  “at  the  magazine 
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below  decks  he  could  not  see  anything,”  but 
knowing  “that  they  had  nearly  900  tons  of  explo¬ 
sives  on  board,  he  said:  ‘I  must  confess  I  felt  kind 
of  out  of  place;  but  very  soon  retreat  was  sounded 
and  we  rushed  on  deck  to  see  a  fleet  of  merchant 
steamers  with  many  signals  flying  in  answer  to 
our  own,  and  in  a  little  while  we  were  steaming 
away  as  if  nothing  had  happened.’” 

Next  day  (which  Lord  below  decks  must  have 
heard  about  later): 

[W]e  met  a  steamer  flying  the  English 
flag.  We  sent  a  shell  flying  across  her 
bows,  but  she  kept  on.  “A  little  nearer,” 
shouted  Commander  Brownson,  and 
boom!  went  another  shell  just  ahead  of 
the  steamer.  This  time  it  brought  the 
captain  to  his  senses  for  he  immediately 
stopped  and  began  to  back-water.  We 
were  then  flying  toward  him  at  the  rate  of 
about  1 6  knots.  Our  commander  was  mad 
and  so  was  the  Englishman.... 

The  resolution  of  this  disagreement  must  have 
been  quite  a  disappointment  to  the  crew.  “A  boat 
was  sent  on  board,  but  as  she  was  all  right  we  let 
her  go.” 

On  the  fourth  day  out  from  Norfolk,  Moro 
Castle  at  Santiago  was  sighted.  “There  they  found 
the  Brooklyn  which  directed  them  to  Guantanamo, 
where  the  victorious  fleet  was  lying.  They  took  in 
tow  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  (a  converted  yacht)  and 
arrived...  [at  Guantanamo]  the  same  afternoon,  it 
being  not  much  over  40  miles  distant.”  There 
“they  found  besides  the  victorious  fleet  the  Span¬ 
ish  gun-boat  Alvarado  which  was  captured,  also 
a  tug  (Spanish).” 

“Rear  Admiral  Sampson  came  on  board  and 
they  visited  the  destroyed  fleet.”1  Then  the  40- 
man  draft  was  “distributed  among  the  ships  of  the 
fleet.”  Lord  went  to  the  battleship  Iowa.2 

“Each  day  they  were  expecting  orders  which 
would  take  them  to  the  Spanish  continent  [the 
Iberian  Peninsula],  and  there  was  much  specula¬ 
tion  among  the  crew  as  to  their  destination.”  Yet 
“[t]hey  were  all  glad  when  the  despatch  came 
announcing  the  signing  of  the  [peace]  protocol 
and  ordering  them  North.” 

It  was  an  uneventful  return  trip,  but  at  New 


York  “they  were  met  by  every  steam  craft  imagin¬ 
able  and  escorted  to  Grant’s  tomb  and  back,” 
which  for  Lord  “was  one  of  the  grandest  specta¬ 
cles  I  think  I  ever  saw.”  At  the  Navy  Yard  he  was 
transferred  to  the  USRS  (United  States  Receiving 
Ship)  Vermont,  then  to  the  battleship  Indiana, 
where  he  served  until  discharged  18  January 
1899. 

This  completed  the  US  Navy  service  record  of 
a  Spanish  American  War  recruit  from  Bangor. 
From  30  June  1 898  to  1 8  January  1 899,  not  quite 
seven  months,  Lord  had  experienced  the  life  of  an 
American  sailor.  He  had  been  aboard  five  ships, 
the  receiving  ships  Wabash  and  Vermont,  the 
auxiliary  cruiser  Yankee,  and  two  battleships, 
Iowa  and  Indiana,  both  veterans  of  the  recent 
American  victory  over  Spain’s  fleet  commanded 
by  Admiral  Pascual  Cervera. 

Lord  came  into  the  navy  as  a  seaman  and 
apparently  left  unchanged  in  rank,  but  re¬ 
markably  matured  in  other  ways.  He  indicated  no 
formal  training  that  he  received  and  no  “boot 
camp.”  His  naval  education  appears  to  have  been 
largely  on-the-job  training.  The  drawing  with  the 
Whig’s  account  depicts  him  firmly  grasping  the 
helm  of  the  Indiana  so  he  may  have  thought  of 
striking  for  quartermaster. 

If  he  had  enlisted  “to  see  the  world,”  Lord 
was  doubtless  disappointed:  a  short  trip  to  Cuba 
had  to  suffice,  but  his  brief  naval  experience  was 
certainly  a  dramatic  change  from  conducting 
street  cars. 

Lord  told  the  reporter  much  about  navy  life 
under  various  heads.  The  first  was  simply  titled 
“A  SAILOR’S  CLOTHING”: 

Every  man  entering  into  the  LInited  States 
service  as  a  bluejacket  must  pay  for  all 
his  clothes  even  to  the  smallest  articles 
and  one  must  be  restricted  from  liberty 
until  they  are  paid  for,  which  is  some¬ 
times  three  months.  A  full  outfit  for  in¬ 
spection  consists  of  two  suits  of  blue 
clothes,  two  of  white,  one  mustering 
white  [suit?],  one  flat  cap,  two  white 
caps,  one  watch  cap,  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
one  knife,  two  suits  of  underclothing  and 
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a  lot  of  smaller  articles  such  as  blacking, 
knife,  lanyard,  neckerchief  etc.  These 
clothes  are  all  made  under  government 
inspection  and  are  superior  in  every  way. 

The  restrictions  on  liberty  until  all  issue 
clothing  and  equipment  had  been  paid  for,  appar¬ 
ently  from  pay  deductions,  does  seem  rather  harsh 
now.3  Some  items  of  clothing  are  surprisingly 
missing,  such  as  socks,  the  essential  peacoat,  and 
bell-bottomed  dungarees. 

“The  sailors  generally  wash  and  mend  their 
own  clothes,”  Lord  succinctly  stated,  but  this  too 
brief  statement  raises  many  questions.  Was  the 


soap  that  abominable  salt  water  kind?  Did  some 
lazy  sailors  wash  their  clothes  “Over  the  side” 
tied  to  a  long  line? 

Lord  stated  that  sailors  were  “very  clever  at 
fancy  needle  work”  so  that  “Many  young  ladies 
might  learn  some  very  pretty  patterns  from  them.” 
These  they  usually  had  “for  exhibition  on  hand.” 

For  “THE  DAILY  ROUTINE,”  Lord  was 
quite  specific  in  describing  an  entire  day: 


We  were  called  every  morning  at  5.30  by 
bugle  call,  then  all  hammocks  were  piped 
up  and  stowed  in  the  netting.  After  that 
we  had  coffee  and  the  smoking  lamp4  is 
lighted  until  4  bells,  when 
“turn  to”  is  piped.  Then  or¬ 
der  is  given  to  scrub  and 
wash  clothes,  three  times  per 
week.  Then  wash  down 
decks,  which  is  finished  at 
7.15.  Mess  gear  is  piped  at 
7.20  A.M.  and  breakfast  at 
7.30  A.M.,  when  the  smok¬ 
ing  lamp  is  again  lighted. 
“Turn  to”  is  again  piped  at  8 
bells  and  colors  are  sounded. 
The  bugle  sounds  sick  call  at 
1  bell  and  at  2  bells  is 
“mast,”  or  the  time  when 
men  called  up  for  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  are  sentenced 
to  punishment.  Some  of  the 
sentences  are  for  general 
court  martial,  summary  court 
martial,  while  others  are  put 
into  the  “brig”  or  prison,  on 
bread  and  water  in  double  or 
single  irons,  while  for  many 
petty  offences  [punishments] 
are  extra  duty  and  restriction 
of  liberty. 


At  9:30  there  were  calls  for 
quarters  and  roll  call,  followed 
by  “exercises  and  drills  in  arms 
and  marching,  after  which  we 
had  fire  and  collision  drills,  then 
retreat  is  sounded.”  At  11:50 
mess  gear  was  again  sounded. 
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Auxiliary  Cruiser  Yankee.  Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Photo  Service. 


but  this  time  with  an  eagerly  anticipated  extra  that 
would  sound  strange  to  a  current  sailor:  “Each 
man  may  receive  one  bottle  of  lager  beer,  which 
is  exchanged  for  ‘beer  chips,’  which  may  be 
bought  from  the  commissary  for  4  for  25  cents.” 
A  “beer  chip”  for  six  cents  does  seem  like  a 
resounding  bargain,  and  a  fitting  compensation 
for  the  interminable  drills,  but  Lord  fails  to 
explain  the  size  of  the  bottle  or  a  seaman’s  daily 
pay.  Was  there  a  limit  of  one  man,  one  bottle? 
Lord  completed  the  typical  navy  day: 

At  12  o’clock  dinner  is  piped  and  at  1 
o’clock  “turn  to”  is  sounded.  Every  after¬ 
noon  except  Wednesday  there  is  flag 
drill,  which  consists  of  Wig-wag,  the 
international  code,  and  the  number  code 
which  usually  lasts  about  one  hour.  Quar¬ 
ters  are  again  sounded  at  4:45  and  roll 
called.  Colors  are  sounded  at  sundown. 

At  4:50  mess  call  and  beer  and  5  P.M. 
supper.  At  6  “turn  to”  is  piped;  at  7 
o’clock  the  anchor  watch  is  mustered.  At 
7:30  hammocks  are  piped  down;  at  8:50  is 


the  first  call  for  taps;  9  o’clock  turn  in  all 
hands;  9:03  P.M.  taps  and  the  day  on  a 
man-of-war  is  ended. 

In  concluding  this  section  Lord  reiterated  the 
fundamental  patriotic  stance  of  the  entire  crew 
with  a  section  on  “CALL  FOR  COLORS”:  “On 
the  call  for  colors  both  for  setting  or  hauling 
down,  each  man  must  stand  at  attention  and  salute 
when  the  flag  touches  the  deck.” 

As  to  “THE  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF 
THE  CREW,”  Lord  became  specific  about  this 
complex  social  organism: 

The  crew  on  a  U.S.  battleship  is  cosmo¬ 
politan,  as  you  find  all  races  represented 
except  the  American  Indian.  The  crew  is 
divided  into  divisions,  parts  and  sections, 
and  each  man’s  number  corresponds  to 
his  division  and  part,  also  to  his  rating. 

For  instance,  a  man’s  number  may  be 
123.  This  would  show  that  the  man  be¬ 
longed  to  the  1st  division,  second  part, 
and  the  last  number  would  show  that  he 
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was  a  seaman.  The  middle  number,  or  2, 
being  an  even  number,  would  show  that 
he  was  on  the  port  watch;  if  an  odd  it 
would  show  that  [he]  was  in  the  starboard 
watch.  The  last  numbers  run  from  2  to  6 
seamen;  6  to  9  ord-men;  9  to  13  appren¬ 
tices;  13  to  18  landsmen. 

Lord’s  explanation  concerning  the  essential 
hammock  and  sea  bag  are  concise  but  somewhat 
confusing:  “Each  man  has  two  hammocks.  One  he 
brings  with  him  from  the  ship  on  which  he  enlists; 
the  other  remains  on  the  ship  and  is  exchanged 
twice  per  month  to  scrub,  also  a  sea  bag.”5 

“There  are  about  560  men  on  a  battleship 
including  officers  and  marines,”  Lord  explained; 
but  regrettably  he  did  not  break  down  the  total 
into  subordinate  categories.  “There  are  seven 
divisions,  the  1-2-3-4  are  the  deck  department,  the 
5-6  are  the  cooks  and  firemen  and  the  7th  is  the 


marines.  The  duties  of  the  marines  are  usually 
guard  duty  but  when  they  coal  ship  they  work 
with  the  bluejackets  on  deck.” 

“In  character  you  will  find  some  of  the  best 
types  of  men  and  also  some  of  the  blackest,”  Lord 
bluntly  warned.  “Some  of  the  crew  are  the  sons  of 
wealthy  parents  and  others  are  offsprings  of 
criminals,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  one  from 
the  other  unless  you  could  be  long  enough  with 
them  to  study  them.” 

Here  Lord  inserted  a  sociological  explanation 
for  what  he  apparently  thought  was  the  navy’s 
best  recruitment  device:  “When  a  girl  is  disap¬ 
pointed  in  love  she  naturally  goes  to  the  convent, 
but  when  the  young  man  gets  a  broken  heart  he 
finds  the  navy  the  haven  of  refuge,  and  many  you 
will  find  there  who  either  have  been  jilted  or 
thrown  down  by  some  irate  father.” 

He  concluded  this  section  with  a  blunt  but 
depressing  warning,  perhaps  from  personal  expe- 
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rience:  “There  are  also  pickpockets  and  petty 
thieves  among  them  [the  crew].” 

Seaman  Lord  next  turned  to  a  more  cheerful 
topic: 

For  amusements  on  a  man-of-war  there 
are  plenty  such  as  baseball  and  football 
teams,  minstrel  shows  and  a  full  band. 
Then  they  give  a  grand  ball  once  in  a 
while,  which  is  always  a  brilliant  affair; 
also  a  prize  fight,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  attraction  for  the  men.  On  Sun¬ 
days  there  is  fencing  with  foils  and  once 
in  a  while  they  have  a  bout  with  broad 
swords.  It  is  all  very  interesting.6 

“Then  the  crew  form  themselves  into  little 
clubs,  where  they  have  songs,  dances  and  jokes,” 
he  continued.  “The  one  which  was  most  popular 
on  the  Indiana  was  called  the  ‘Hot  Gravy  Club.”’ 
Lord  added  his  testimony  about  this  “club”  with 
the  intriguing  name:  “Many  an  evening  have  I 
nearly  split  my  sides  laughing  at  the  comical 
jokes  of  this  club.  No  man  need  ever  be  troubled 
with  the  blues  while  in  the  navy  with  such  a  jolly 
crowd.”  What  a  happy  ship! 

This  laughing  ex-sailor  quickly  warned  about 
happy  ships.  “There  are  a  lot  of  practical  jokers 
on  the  ships  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan  for  a 
man  to  keep  both  eyes  open;  if  he  fails  to  do  this 
he  will  soon  be  the  victim  of  some  joke.”  A  few 
examples  would  have  helped  us  better  understand 
the  navy  that  made  scrap  metal  of  the  Spanish 
fleets. 

There  were  no  jokes  or  light  touches  for 
Lord’s  next  topic:  “GUNS  AND  ORDNANCE”: 

There  are  43  guns  on  the  Indiana,  four 
13-inch  breech  loading  rifles,  eight  8-inch 
B.L.  [breech  loading]  rifles,  four  6-inch 
B.L.R.,  twenty  6-pounders,  six  1  -pounder. 

Of  the  main  battery  the  guns  are  built  up 
of  five  pieces,  not  including  the  breech 
plug.  The  main  battery  are  the  13-8-6- 
inch  guns  and  the  secondary  6-pounder, 

1 -pounder  and  Gatling  gun.  There  are  6 
white  head  torpedoes. 

Lord  was  clearly  impressed  with  this  1 1 -foot, 


898-pound,  28-knot  torpedo  which  he  described 
in  great  detail.  Perhaps  this  very  complex  weapon 
had  been  one  of  his  ad  hoc  school  subjects. 

From  impressive  weaponry  to  impressive 
leadership  was  a  logical  next  move.  “Of  the 
officers  on  the  ships  I  have  served  I  wish  to  speak 
in  the  highest  terms,”  Lord  declared.  “If  they  find 
a  man  who  will  try  to  help  himself  they  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  him,  but  if  a  man  goes  on  a 
man-of-war  with  the  idea  of  doing  as  he  pleases 
he  will  soon  find  himself  much  mistaken  before 
he  is  on  board  24  hours.” 

He  then  categorized  the  officer  class  from 
Cadets  (half  a  gold  stripe  on  the  cuff)  to  a  captain 
with  four  stripes.  For  some  reason,  he  neglected 
the  highest  ranks  from  commodore  to  the  admi¬ 
rals.  Perhaps  during  his  brief  duty  he  had  never 
been  close  enough  to  this  impressive  species  to 
make  sure  identification. 

It  was  another  depressing  matter  when  he 
dealt  with  “THE  FOOD.”  Lord  complained  about 
the  “very  poor”  food  (never  “chow”)  on  both  the 
Yankee  and  the  Iowa  with  so  much  “canned  corn 
beef,  that  it  gets  nauseating.”  At  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard,  however,  the  food  was  “much  better,” 
especially  for  the  holidays  when  they  had  “a  fine 
spread  of  turkeys,  fruits,  nuts,  cake,  etc.” 

So  much  for  a  critically  important  subject  in 
the  life  of  any  sailor.  Regrettably,  Seaman  Lord 
did  not  illustrate  a  typical  menu  or  explain  what 
the  officers’  mess  offered  (perhaps  he  was  wisely 
kept  in  ignorance  of  this).  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  ubiquitous  Red  Lead  (catsup).  Had  the  navy 
not  yet  learned  that  this  marvelous  product  of 
western  civilization  makes  most  any  abused  food 
edible? 

For  some  reason  “MASCOTS”  got  the  old 
short  shrift.  “On  the  Iowa  they  had  a  goat,  dog 
and  a  cat  and  on  the  Indiana  they  had  a  goat,  cat 
and  pig.  The  pig  was  captured  at  Guantanamo.” 
There  is  no  mention  of  attendant  sanitation  prob¬ 
lems  which  probably  explains  the  absence  of 
mascots  on  current  naval  ships. 

Lord  mentioned  three  top  commanders  he  had 
served  under,  without  comment  or  evaluation: 
“Commander  [Willard  H.]  Brownson  commanded 
the  Yankee;  Capt.  Robley  D.  Evans  commanded 
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Battleship  Indiana.  Courtesy  of  the  United  States  Photo  Service. 


the  Iowa;  Capt.  Hfenry]  C.  Taylor,  commanded 
the  Indiana .” 

“The  accompanying  cut  shows  Mr.  Lord 
serving  his  trick  at  the  wheel  on  the  Indiana.  ” 
Lord  made  an  impressive  appearance  in  this 
picture,  but  sadly  it  must  be,  admitted  that  the 
navy  lost  a  potential  stellar  sailor  when  he  was  so 
quickly  discharged. 

“He  will  reside  in  Bangor  for  a  time,”  the 
reporter  added,  “according  to  his  present  plans,  as 
he  has  some  business  in  view  which  he  expects 
will  prove  advantageous.” 


There  is  no  information  that  he  later  “shipped 
over.”  Perhaps  his  keen  observational  skills  and 
his  loquacity  would  not  have  served  him  well  in 
the  peacetime  navy. 

We  do  not  know  if  James  Ralph  Lord  returned 
to  conducting  Bangor  street  cars.  If  so,  he  would 
surely  have  had  a  sobering  reaction  while  steering 
a  trolley  upon  looking  down  at  his  hands  that  had 
once  confidently  grasped  the  helm  of  the  great 
United  States  battleship  Indiana. 
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Notes 


1.  The  reference  is  to  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
squadron  commanded  by  Admiral  Pascual  Cervera 
when  it  attempted  to  escape  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  3  July  1898.  Rear  Admiral  William  T. 
Sampson  commanded  the  American  squadron  which 
included  the  battleships  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Iowa. 
When  “Don  Pascual,  the  reluctant  Quixote,  came  forth 
to  do  battle”  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the  US  Navy, 
Admiral  Sampson  sent  this  famous  victory  message  to 
Washington:  “The  fleet  under  my  command  offers  the 
nation  as  a  Fourth  of  July  present  the  whole  of  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet.”  Kenneth  J.  Hagan,  This  People's  Navy: 
The  Making  of  American  Sea  Power  (New  York:  Free 
Press,  1991),  223-225;  G.  J.  A.  O’Toole,  The  Spanish 
War:  An  American  Epic  1898  (New  York:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1984),  213,  329. 

2.  New  York  Times,  23  July  1 898,  1 7  July  1 898  (pictures), 
and  29  and  30  August  1898  provide  fascinating  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  New  York  Naval  Militia  Yankee's  activi¬ 
ties  on  this  cruise  with  her  society  officers  and  crew. 

3.  Retired  Chief  Yeoman  Fred  J.  Buenzle  found  this  hard 
restriction  applicable  when  he  joined  in  1889.  Blue¬ 
jacket:  An  Autobiography  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton, 
1939),  46,  67. 

4.  An  article  by  Henry  Harrison  Lewis  (“Late  United 
States  Navy”)  in  the  New  York  Times  Illustrated  Maga¬ 
zine  (“Queer  Phases  Of  Naval  Life”),  31  July  1898, 
14-15,  explained  the  structure  and  functions  of  this 
venerable  naval  institution: 

After  breakfast  is  finished,  “The  smoking 
lamp  is  lighted,  and  the  men  permitted  to 
indulge  their  fancy  in  pipe  or  cigarette,  as 
they  may  elect.  Smoking  is  not  allowed  at  all 


times  on  board  a  warship.  There  are  strict 
rules  governing  the  habit,  and  if  a  man  is 
caught  smoking  out  of  hours  he  is  liable  to 
punishment.  During  each  meal  hour,  after 
supper  and  until  taps,  Saturday  afternoons 
and  on  Sunday  are  the  times  specified.  Holi¬ 
days  are,  of  course,  included,  and  on  idle  days 
at  sea  permission  may  be  granted  by  the 
executive  officer  if  he  is  asked  by  a  delegation 
from  the  crew.  The  smoking  lamp,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  tin  affair  hung  to  a  hook  in  the 
forecastle  or  some  part  of  the  superstructure. 
Matches  are  generally  forbidden  on  board, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  universal 
lamp.” 

5.  Lewis  again  provides  information  in  his  “Queer  Phases 
Of  Naval  Life,”  this  time  about  the  structure  and  usage 
of  the  venerable  hammock.  He  described  it  simply  as 
“an  oblong  piece  of  canvas,  with  a  number  of  clews  or 
cords  at  each  end.”  A  few  additions  made  it  “really 
luxurious”:  “in  each  hammock  are  a  comfortable 
mattress  and  a  warm  blanket.  For  sheets,  a  mattress 
cover,  shaped  like  a  bag,  is  furnished,  and  as  it  is  made 
of  linen  and  easily  washable  it  provides  a  fair  substi¬ 
tute.  The  sailor’s  pillow  is  his  flannel  shirt  or  trousers, 
with  probably  his  shoes  added  to  afford  a  sufficient 
height.”  Lewis  provided  no  further  information  on  the 
essential  sea  bag. 

6.  When  the  Iowa  tied  up  at  San  Francisco  early  in  1899, 
the  crew  were  “hosts  to  250  of  their  friends  and  the 
canvassed  forecastle  was  full  of  a  gay  crowd,”  includ¬ 
ing  Mayor  Phelan.  The  entertainment  by  the  crew 
included  a  minstrel  show  and  a  boxing  match.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  26  February  1899. 
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The  American  Neptune 


Modeler’s  Notes 

Paul  Dustin 


A  Boat  Called  Mischief 

After  completing  my  third  model  from  a  kit, 
I  wanted  to  try  my  hand  at  scratch  building.  The 
question,  then,  was  what  subject  to  choose,  and 
where  to  obtain  plans  and  other  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  to  build  the  model. 

Some  years  previously  I  had  read  many  of  H. 
W.  Tilman’s  books.  The  first  was  the  single 
volume  Ice  With  Everything,  in  which  he  told  the 
story  of  one  of  his  later  voyages  to  Greenland  in 
his  Bristol  Channel  Pilot  Cutters,  Sea  Breeze  and 
Baroque.  Later,  I  was  able  to  obtain  the  rest  in  a 
compendium  of  his  eight  sailing/mountain  explo¬ 
ration  books  published  by  The  Mountaineers, 
Seattle.1  Through  Tilman’s  writings  I  became 
fascinated  with  his  first  boat,  Mischief,  and 


particularly  with  the  remote  places  to  which  she 
took  him  and  his  crews.  The  illustration  depicts 
Mischief  as  she  appears  in  my  completed  model. 

In  some  ways,  ships  are  like  people.  Some 
people  are  remembered  for  who  they  are,  while 
others  are  remembered  for  what  they  have  done. 
For  ships,  an  example  of  the  former  is  the  Amer¬ 
ican  clipper  Flying  Cloud,  while  for  the  latter  one 
remembers  HMS  Victory.  A  more  recent  example 
was  the  Bristol  Channel  pilot  cutter  Mischief. 
Harold  William  Tilman,  Major,  Royal  Artillery, 
CBE,  DSO,  MC  and  Bar,  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars,  and  mountaineer,  had  decided,  at  age  fifty- 
six,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  continue  to 
climb  high  mountains.  He  had,  however,  learned 
that  there  were  lower  but  still  unclimbed  moun¬ 
tains  and  unexplored  regions  that  were  accessible 
from  the  sea.  That  these  were  located  in  remote 
parts  of  the  world  only  added  to  his  interest  in 
voyaging  there.  For  this  purpose,  he  needed  a 
sturdy  and  well  built  boat  that  could  carry  a  party 
of  a  half  dozen  or  so  sailors  and  climbers  in  a 
fully  self-sufficient  manner.  For  where  they  were 


Vlodel  of  Mischief,  scale  1:48.  Photograph  by  Paul  Dustin. 
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going,  outside  help  would  be  difficult  at  best,  and 
most  likely  not  be  possible  at  all.  A  sailing  pilot 
cutter,  such  as  the  sturdy  boats  used  by  the  pilots 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  at  the  turn  of  the  twentieth 
century  would,  as  will  be  seen,  admirably  serve 
his  purpose. 

Before  continuing  with  Mischief  s  story,  it  is 
interesting  to  stop  and  review  the  remarkable 
life  of  her  last  owner,  Harold  William  Tilman, 
who  was  born  in  1898  in  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
United  Kingdom.2  After  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  he  was  accepted  as  a  cadet  to  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  Following  his 
commissioning  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Field  Artillery  in  July  1915,  he  was  sent  to 
France  where  he  served  at  the  front  throughout 
the  war,  earning  the  Military  Cross  and  Bar.  In 
World  War  II  he  was  also  to  win  the  DSO.  After 
World  War  I  he  went  out  to  Kenya  where  he 
became  a  coffee  planter  and  gold  prospector.  It 
was  in  Africa  that  he  became  interested  in  moun¬ 
tain  climbing  through  climbs  on  Mount  Kenya, 
Kilimanjaro,  and  Ruwenzori  (The  Mountains  of 
the  Moon).  In  Africa  he  also  met  his  great  friend 
and  fellow  climber,  Eric  Shipton,  with  whom  he 
participated  in  a  number  of  expeditions.  Between 
the  two  World  Wars,  Tilman  had  many  significant 
climbs,  as  he  describes  in  his  books.  Space  here 
does  not  permit  for  much  elaboration,  but  two 
climbs  particularly  should  be  mentioned.  His 
ascent  of  Nanda  Devi  in  1936  with  N.  E.  Odell 
was  at  that  time  the  highest  summit  attained. 
Following  additional  climbs  in  the  Karakoram 
and  the  Himalaya,  including  Mount  Everest, 
Tilman  led  the  last  prewar  expedition  (British)  in 
1938  to  that  mountain.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
Tilman’s  view  (also  shared  by  Shipton)  was  that 
expeditions  should  be  small,  and  where  possible 
should  utilize  the  local  area  for  subsistence, 
rather  than  bringing  along  a  large  amount  of 
supplies  and  baggage.  This  philosophy  ultimately 
put  him  at  odds  with  proponents  of  the  large  and 
heavily  financed  and  provisioned  expeditions 
which  have  since  become  prevalent.  It  was  this 
philosophy  that  formed  the  basis  for  his  remark¬ 
able  future  sailing  and  exploring  expeditions. 

In  1954,  while  lying  at  anchor  in  Palma, 


Mallorca,  Mischief  was  purchased  by  Major 
Tilman  and  brought  back  to  Lymington,  England, 
the  port  from  which  she  embarked  upon  her 
voyages,  and  to  which  she  returned,  often  as 
much  as  a  year  later.  Mischief  was  built  in  1 906  at 
Cardiff,  Wales,  for  her  first  owner,  Mr.  William 
Morgan,  who  was  presumably  the  inspiration  for 
her  name  —  he  was  known  as  “Billy  the  mis¬ 
chief. Mischief  s  dimensions  were  a  length  of  45 
feet,  a  beam  of  13  feet  and  a  displacement  of  55 
tons.  She  remained  in  the  individual  pilot  service 
until  1912  and  then  continued  with  the  steam  pilot 
service  until  1919.  In  that  year  she  was  sold  and 
went  to  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa.  In  1 927  she  was 
again  sold  and  converted  to  a  yacht.  Mischief  s 
history  from  then  until  she  was  obtained  by 
Tilman  in  1954  is  not  known,  although  it  appears 
that  she  had  a  succession  of  owners. 

Over  the  fifteen  year  period  from  1954  to  her 
loss  in  1968,  Mischief  circumnavigated  South 
America  and  Africa,  and  penetrated  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands  off  the 
Antarctic  Peninsular.  During  that  time,  together 
with  his  crews,  Tilman  and  Mischief  logged  over 
1 10,000  miles  and  covered  regions  of  the  globe 
from  63°  S  latitude  to  73°  N  latitude.  She  made 
two  voyages  to  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean  where 
she  stopped  at  the  Crozet  and  Kerguelen  Island 
groups.  In  all,  she  made  ten  voyages  with  Tilman, 
five  of  them  to  both  coasts  of  Greenland,  stopping 
at  Iceland  on  the  way.  Her  last  voyage  was  to  Jan 
Mayen  Island  at  71°  N  latitude,  where  Tilman 
hoped  to  climb  Beerenberg,  but  was  turned  back, 
and  ultimately  lost  Mischief  to  ice. 

Tilman’s  first  voyage,  which  was  to  last  for  a 
year,  took  him  and  Mischief  to  the  tip  of  South 
America  and  the  channels  and  fjords  of  the  Pata¬ 
gonian  Archipelago.  His  intent  was  to  cross  the 
Patagonian  ice  cap,  portions  of  which  were 
unexplored  at  that  time.  His  route  across  the 
Calvo  Glacier  to  Lake  Argentino  and  back  was 
successfully  accomplished.  Mischief  then  re¬ 
turned  home  through  the  Panama  Canal,  complet¬ 
ing  a  circumnavigation  of  South  America.3  His 
next  voyage  took  Tilman  and  Mischief  on  the  first 
of  two  voyages  to  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean. 
Although  the  first  voyage  was  abandoned  due  to 
damage  resulting  from  a  storm  east  of  Cape 
Town,  Tilman  and  his  crew  did  complete  a  cir- 
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cumnavigation  of  Africa  by  returning  home  up  the 
East  Coast  and  through  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Their  second  voyage  from  July  1959  to  July  1960 
did  reach  its  objective  as  they  stopped  in  both  the 
Isles  Crozet  and  Isles  Kerguelen.4  These  islands 
are  well  away  from  the  usual  shipping  lanes,  (in 
the  high  40°s,  south  latitude),  although  today 
some  of  the  round-the-world  yachts  may  pass 
through  the  area.  This  voyage  has  since  been 
immortalized  by  the  French  as  Mont  du  Mischief 
on  Isle  de  la  Possession  in  the  Crozets,  and  both 
Cape  Mischief  and  Glacier  Tilman  on  Kerguelen 
Island.5 

Following  these  long  distance  and  year-long 
voyages,  Tilman  turned  his  attention  to  Green¬ 
land.  As  he  states  in  support  of  this  decision,  “  It 
occurred  to  me  that  there  might  be  cruising 
grounds  equally  exciting  but  far  less  distant  than 
the  southern  ocean,”  and  also,  “remoteness  and 
inaccessibility  are  to  my  mind  desirable 
features.”6  The  Arctic  regions  clearly  met  both  of 
these  requirements. 

Between  May  1961  and  September  1965 
Tilman  and  Mischief  made  five  voyages  to  Green¬ 
land.  These  were  much  shorter  than  the  previous 
southern  voyages,  generally  lasting  only  four 
months  during  the  summer  season  from  June  to 
September.  The  first  of  these  took  them  along 
Greenland’s  west  coast  as  far  north  as  Disko 
Island  at  70°  N  latitude.  The  second  voyage  is 
especially  memorable,  for  it  was  on  this  one  that 
they  stopped  at  the  Cumberland  Peninsula  on 
Baffin  Island  and  climbed  5,700-foot  Mount 
Raleigh.  As  it  turned  out  when  they  arrived,  there 
appeared  to  be  two  Mount  Raleighs  —  one  shown 
by  its  position  on  Tilman’s  map  and  the  other  as 
seen  in  front  of  him.  He  and  his  companion 
climbed  both,  with  “false”  Mount  Raleigh  a  bit 
lower  in  height  at  5,200  feet.  It  was  this  second 
mountain  that  was  subsequently  renamed  Mount 
Mischief  by  the  Canadian  Survey.7  Two  of  the 
other  voyages,  in  1 964  and  1 965,  took  them  along 
the  east  coast. 

Tilman’s  voyage  in  1 963  was  again  along  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  and  to  Bylot  Island, 
which  lies  off  the  northeast  corner  of  Baffin 
Island,  at  73°  N  latitude.  The  purpose  of  this 
voyage  was  to  be  a  traverse  of  Bylot  Island  from 
north  to  south.  The  traverse  was  successfully 


accomplished  and  became  the  first  complete 
crossing  of  the  island.  This  latitude  was  to  be  the 
furthest  point  north  that  Mischief  reached  (al¬ 
though  in  Baroque,  Tilman  went  to  80°  04'  N 
latitude  in  their  circumnavigation  of  West  Spitz- 
bergen,  or  within  10°  of  the  North  Pole).  Both  of 
these  voyages  were  quite  an  accomplishment  for 
vessels  that  were  not  designed  for  ice  or  arctic 
exploration. 

One  of  the  more  enlightening  aspects  of 
Tilman’s  writings  is  that  he  weaves  elements  of 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  places  that  he 
visits  into  his  narrative.  On  this  trip  to  Bylot 
Island  he  reflects  upon  sailing  in  a  small  boat  in 
fog  and  ice  along  an  unknown  shore,  and  notes 
the  similarity  with  the  Elizabethan  explorers  in 
their  search  for  a  north-west  passage.  As  for  the 
east  coast  of  Baffin  Island  (and  Bylot  Island),  in 
“Mostly  Mischief  he  says,  “Compared  with  the 
Greenland  coast  it  is  frighteningly  barren  and  the 
climate  is  cooler  and  cloudier.”8 

Following  these  Greenland  voyages  Mischief 
was  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth.  In  1966 
the  destination  was  the  South  Shetland  islands 
which  lie  just  off  the  Antarctic  Peninsula.  The 
objective  this  time  was  to  be  Mount  Foster  at 
6,900  feet  on  Smith  Island.  They  did  not  achieve 
what  they  set  out  to  do,  for  once  again  weather 
became  a  problem  and  turned  them  back.  Til¬ 
man’s  failure  to  land  on  Smith  Island  was  to  have 
tragic  consequences  much  later. 

The  summer  of  1 968  promised  to  be  a  good  one 
for  Tilman  and  Mischief  A  voyage  to  remote 
Scoresby  Sound  on  Greenland’s  east  coast  at  70° 
north  latitude  was  planned.  Although  normally 
unreachable  by  small  boat  due  to  ice,  Tilman  was 
advised  that  under  favorable  circumstances  one 
might  be  successful  in  August.  On  further  consid¬ 
eration,  it  seemed  that  a  stop  at  Jan  Mayen  Island, 
on  the  way  to  Scoresby  Sound  and  itself  at  71  °  N, 
would  give  them  the  opportunity  to  climb  the 
mountain,  Beerenberg,  before  continuing  on  to 
reach  their  real  objective  in  time.  Beerenberg 
(7,677  feet  high)  is  a  dormant  volcano,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tilman:  “though  lacking  in  steepness 
and  technical  problems,  it  is  all  ice  from  sea  to 
summit  and  the  weather  at  that  height  could  well 
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be  atrocious.5’9  This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  an 
auspicious  place  to  visit,  but  certainly  one  to 
appeal  to  Tilman’s  sense  of  adventure. 

Landfall  was  duly  made  on  the  South  Cape  of 
Jan  Mayen,  and  they  then  sailed  up  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  and  anchored  off  the  beach  not 
far  from  Beerenberg.  As  it  turned  out,  1968  was 
a  bad  year  for  ice.  While  reconnoitering  the 
shore,  they  could  see  ice  not  far  away  to  the 
north.  As  their  anchorage  was  open  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  the  Norwegians  on  the  island  suggested  that 
Tilman  move  Mischief  around  to  the  eastern  side 
where  their  own  more  secure  anchorage  lay. 
Accordingly  Tilman  put  to  sea  again,  but  while 
working  his  way  back  along  the  south  cape  the 
wind  died.  He  then  motored  a  few  miles  off  shore 
and  hove-to  for  the  night,  intending  to  finish  the 
trip  in  daylight  the  next  day.  Unknown  to  the 
crew,  however,  Mischief  drifted  closer  to  land 
during  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  she  came 
up  hard  against  a  rock  pinnacle.  As  Mischief  was 
now  leaking,  the  crew  hastened  to  make  for  the 
Norwegian  anchorage  which  lay  in  a  small  bay 
and  ran  her  up  onto  the  beach. 

While  temporary  repairs  were  being  made  ice 
moved  into  the  bay,  causing  further  damage 
to  the  hull,  which  now  started  several  planks.  The 
situation  was  desperate.  More  extensive  tempo¬ 
rary  repairs  were  made  and  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  to  tow  Mischief  back  to  Norway  where 
she  could  be  more  fully  repaired.  Accordingly, 
she  was  taken  under  tow  for  the  trip  back  by  the 
supply  ship  Brandal,  which  by  then  had  arrived  at 
the  Norwegian  base.  An  extra  pump  was  put  on 
board  to  help  contain  the  leaks  for  the  trip  back, 
but  this  proved  to  be  insufficient.  Tilman  had  to 
make  the  decision  to  abandon  Mischief  whose 
position  at  this  point  was  approximately  thirty 
miles  east  of  Jan  Mayen  Island  at  71°  north 
latitude.  She  sank  during  the  night  of  4  August 
1968. 

Mischief  had  made  many  voyages  to  remote 
parts  of  the  world  from  the  vast  Southern  Ocean, 
to  the  high  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic.  She  covered 
over  110,000  miles  with  Tilman,  and  had,  until 
the  ice  claimed  her,  brought  him  and  his  crews 
home  from  many  remote  and  dangerous  places. 


She  was,  certainly,  a  vessel  that  had  earned  her 
right  to  be  remembered. 

To  begin  the  model,  I  first  had  to  obtain  a  lines 
drawing  for  a  typical  hull  of  the  period,  since 
nothing  specifically  regarding  Mischiefs  hull  was 
given  in  Tilman’s  books.  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
one  of  Mischief  herself,  thus  the  model  could  be 
only  a  close  representation  using  the  lines  of  a 
similar  vessel.  Correspondence  with  The  National 
Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  England,  brought 
a  set  of  lines  for  the  Bristol  Channel  pilot  cutter 
Cariad,  a  vessel  slightly  longer  in  length  (5 1  feet 
-  9  inches)  than  Mischief  I  felt  that  this  would 
allow  me  to  construct  a  composite  model  using 
Cariad' s  lines  and  Mischief  s  color  scheme,  deck 
layout,  and  rigging.  Cariad,  incidentally,  was 
built  two  years  earlier  than  Mischief  in  1904,  at 
Pill,  Bristol. 

The  model  is  constructed  of  basswood  with  a 
solid  hull  to  a  scale  of  1/48  (VC  =  1  foot).  In 
laying  out  the  hull  lifts,  allowance  was  made  for 
this  length  difference  by  proportionally  reducing 
the  hull  dimensions.  Although  the  beam  and  draft 
of  both  vessels  were  nearly  equal,  similar  allow¬ 
ances  for  scale  also  were  made.  She  is  a  complete 
scratch-built  model  with  only  the  bowsprit  chain, 
cordage,  and  propeller  (although  subsequently 
reduced  in  size)  as  purchased  parts. 

Tilman’s  books  are  liberally  sprinkled  with 
color  photographs  of  Mischief  showing  her  deck 
layout  and  rigging,  in  what  I  thought  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  detail  for  building  a  model.  What  I  did  not 
realize  initially,  however,  was  that  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  although  showing  the  deck  features,  did 
not  allow  for  accurate  dimensions  to  be  scaled. 
Some  dimensional  and  scaling  information  was 
given,  but  not  to  the  level  needed  to  construct  a 
model.  In  his  writings  Tilman  refers  to  an  engine 
and  a  protected  propeller,  and  notes  that  they 
were  located  on  the  port  side,  rather  than  on  the 
boat’s  centerline,  but  no  further  specifics  were 
provided.  At  that  point  I  wrote  to  The  Mountain¬ 
eers  to  ask  whether  they  could  assist  me  with  any 
further  information,  realizing  that  if  not,  I  might 
have  had  to  abandon  the  project.  As  a  result  of 
this  enquiry  I  ultimately  was  put  in  touch  with  W. 
G.  (Sandy)  Lee  of  Lymington,  England,  a  close 
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friend  of  Tilman’s.  Sandy  Lee’s  photographs  and 
sketches  filled  in  the  missing  details  and  proved 
to  be  invaluable  to  me. 

Often  a  project  can  be  said  to  be  dependent 
upon  a  principal  source,  and  Sandy  Lee  was  that 
instance.  Many  of  the  details  of  the  model  were 
either  described  by  Sandy  Lee  or  shown  in  photo¬ 
graphs  that  he  sent  me.  One  notable  feature  is  the 
mainsail  reefing  gear.  Tilman  refers  to  it  as 
Appledore  Reefing.  This  is  a  term  with  which  I 
was  not  familiar,  although  it  appeared  to  be  a 
form  of  roller  reefing,  where  the  sail  is  shortened 
by  rolling  it  around  the  boom.  The  key  is  that  the 
mechanism  must  allow  not  only  for  the  boom  to 
rotate  about  itself  but  also  to  pivot  up,  and  swing 
to  either  side.  Sandy  sketched  out  one  way  of 
doing  it,  literally  “on  the  back  of  an  envelope”, 
using  a  worm  gear  and  wheel  on  a  tilting  plate, 
which  was  banded  to  the  mast.  I  still  have  the 
envelope.  This  mechanism  was  simplified  at  the 
model  scale  through  modifying  a  number  four 
brass  screw  and  nut,  as  the  worm  gear  and  wheel 
respectively.  From  other  photographs  showing 
Mischief  hauled  out,  I  was  able  to  determine  the 
propeller  location,  as  well  as  the  details  of  its 
metal  protective  cage.  The  photos  also  allowed 
me  to  duplicate  the  color  scheme  —  yellow  and 
black  topsides,  with  a  red  anti-fouling  paint  on 
the  bottom. 

While  building  the  model  over  a  space  of  four 
years,  I  corresponded  with  Sandy  Lee  numerous 
times,  and  eventually  visited  him  and  his  wife 
Mary  at  their  home  in  Lymington.  During  this 
period  he  provided  me  with  many  constructional 
details,  some  of  which  I  have  noted.  As  work  on 
the  model  progressed  I  sent  him  photos  so  he 
could  see  how  the  project  was  coming  along. 
Upon  completion,  he  remarked  that  I  had  captured 


Notes 


1 .  The  principal  reference  source  for  Mischief  s 
voyages  is  the  compendium  of  Tilman’s  sailing 
books  published  in  1987  by  Diadem  Books, 
London,  and  The  Mountaineers,  Seattle.  The  book 
is  entitled,  H.  W.  Tilman,  The  Eight  Sailing/ 
Mountain-Exploration  Books.  A  companion  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  same  publishers,  The  Seven  Mountain- 


Mischief  very  well.  For  this  I  was  gratified,  as  it 
showed  that  the  composite  concept  had  worked. 

If,  as  it  is  said,  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,” 
then  Tilman’s  last  voyage  certainly  bears  this 
out.  One  cannot  read  his  books  without  acquiring 
a  deep  respect  for  his  skill,  resourcefulness,  and 
particularly  his  ability  to  surmount  difficult 
situations  in  remote  places.  His  life  was  filled 
with  many  opportunities  for  disaster,  but  he  had 
weathered  them  all.  In  1973  Simon  Richardson 
joined  Tilman’s  crew  in  Baroque  for  that  year’s 
return  voyage  to  West  Greenland.  In  1977  Simon 
Richardson,  by  then  the  owner  of  En  Avant,  a  tug 
boat  converted  to  sail,  invited  his  old  skipper  to 
join  him  in  his  (Richardson’s)  planned  voyage  to 
the  South  Shetlands.10  For  Tilman,  this  offered 
him  the  chance  to  possibly  complete  his  aborted 
plan  for  landing  on  Smith  Island.  He,  previously, 
had  hoped  to  spend  his  eightieth  birthday  in  the 
Arctic;  perhaps  he  would  now  be  able  to  spend  it 
in  the  Antarctic. 

En  Avant  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October 
1977.  She  sailed  with  her  crew  from  Rio  on 
November  1,  bound  for  the  Falkland  Islands 
where  they  planned  to  pick  up  two  additional 
members  for  their  climbing  party.  They  never 
arrived.  Nor  were  they  ever  heard  from  again, 
after  leaving  Rio.  The  cause,  and  location,  of 
their  loss  remains  a  mystery.  Tim  Madge  in  his 
1995  biography  of  Tilman  confirms  that  no  trace 
of  them  was  ever  found,  and  that  the  additional 
climbers  waiting  for  them  in  the  Falklands  were 
never  picked  up.  Ironically,  whereas  Mischief  was 
lost  at  sea  in  the  Arctic,  H.  W.  Tilman,  her  last 
skipper,  was  lost  at  sea  in  the  Antarctic. 


Travel  Books,  which  describe  Tilman’s  climbing 
and  land  explorations,  was  released  in  1983. 

2.  Two  biographies  of  Major  Tilman  are  those  by  J. 
R.  L.  Anderson  and  Tim  Madge.  Of  these,  the  one 
written  by  J.  R.  L.  Anderson,  High  Mountains  & 
Cold  Seas,  A  Biography  of  H.  W.  Tilman,  1980,  by 
The  Mountaineers,  Seattle,  with  simultaneous 
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publication  by  Victor  Gollancz,  London,  has  been 
my  primary  source  for  the  condensed  biography 
provided  here.  The  second  biography,  written 
more  recently,  is  The  Last  Hero,  Bill  Tilman:  A 
Biography  of  the  Explorer,  by  Tim  Madge,  1995, 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  with  simulta¬ 
neous  publication  by  The  Mountaineers,  Seattle, 
and  Douglas  &  McIntyre,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

3.  All  references  to  specific  voyages  are  from  the 
individual  volumes  of  Tilman’s  sailing  books  as 
published  in  The  Mountaineers  compendium  . 
Specific  page  numbers  are  from  that  volume.  For 
this  voyage  see  Mischief  In  Patagonia,  19—132. 

4.  Tilman,  Mischief  Among  The  Penguins,  139—255 

5 .  An  interesting  reference  to  Mischief  s  visit  to  Ker¬ 
guelen  is  recorded  in  The  Mountain  World  1962/ 
63,  ed.  Malcolm  Barnes,  published  (1964)  by  the 
Swiss  Foundation  For  Alpine  Research,  George 
Allen  and  Unwin,  London,  and  Rand  McNally, 
Chicago,  220.  The  article  “Kerguelen  Island”  by 
Albert  Bauer,  215-220,  photographs  following 
page  208,  is  particularly  interesting  in  that  it  gives 
a  history  of  the  discovery,  and  rediscoveries,  of 
the  remote  island,  as  well  as  photographs  of 


Mount  Ross.  The  author  includes  a  brief  and 
complimentary  account  of  Tilman’s  visit  to  the 
island;  however,  in  so  doing  he  erroneously  refers 
to  Tilman  as  the  “former  pilot  of  a  Bristol  aero¬ 
plane  constructed  in  1906.”  It  would  appear  that 
he  transmuted  the  words  for  Bristol  Channel  pilot 
cutter,  and  the  year  of  1906  in  his  citation.  Tilman 
was  not  an  airplane  pilot,  and  it  is  also  amusing  on 
account  of  the  date,  since  the  first  airplane  flight 
was  only  made  in  1903  by  Wilbur  and  Orville 
Wright. 

6.  Tilman,  Mischief  in  Greenland,  263,  265. 

7.  This  voyage  is  described  in  Tilman,  Mischief  in 
Greenland,  325-374.  See  also  the  map  in  Ander¬ 
son,  301  for  the  location  of  Mounts  Raleigh  and 
Mischief 

8.  Tilman,  Mostly  Mischief  381,  382. 

9.  Tilman,  In  Mischief’s  Wake,  634. 

10.  Dorothy  Richardson,  The  Quest  of  Simon  Richard¬ 
son,  A  Biography,  1986,  Victor  Gollancz,  This 
book  is  also  interesting  in  that  it  provides  an 
additional  insight  into  the  1973  voyage  to  Green¬ 
land,  written  from  his  journal  notes,  by  Simon 
Richardson,  who  was  a  member  of  that  crew. 
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Map  Society 
of  British  Columbia 

The  Map  Society  of  British  Columbia, 
founded  in  1975,  includes  local  historians,  map 
librarians,  researchers,  and  other  enthusiasts  who 
have  an  interest  in  old  and  new  maps.  The  Society 
meets  monthly,  usually  on  the  second  Tuesday, 
from  September  to  June.  Meetings  are  held  at 
members’  homes  or  at  the  Special  Collections 
Library  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 
Meeting  topics  include  historical  cartography, 
exploration  of  British  Columbia  and  the  world, 
and  occasional  sessions  on  current  mapping 
techniques.  There  is  a  monthly  newsletter. 

For  many  years  the  Society  reprinted  a  rare 
map  of  local  historical  interest  for  sale.  Some  of 
these  maps  are  still  available.  In  1992  the  Society 
compiled  a  portfolio  of  text  and  charts  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  International  Maritime  Bicentennial 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  British  Columbia, 
titled  “The  Circumnavigation  of  Quadra  and 
Vancouver’s  Island.”  The  project  was  supported 
by  the  Maritime  Bicentennial  Program  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Society  is  currently  in  the  fourth  year  of 
a  major  project  to  catalogue,  photocopy,  and 
write  up  a  bibliography  for  every  map  showing 
pre-colonial  or  colonial  exploration  in  the  British 
Columbia  area.  The  period  covered  is  from  the 
mid  1700s  up  to  the  date  of  Confederation  with 
Canada  in  1871.  The  collection  will  include  the 
speculative  maps  of  the  North  Pacific  and  North¬ 
west  America;  the  Spanish,  British,  French,  and 
American  and  Russian  marine  exploration  era;  the 
coastal  sea  otter  trade  and  whaling  expeditions; 
“BC  coastal  charts:  Oregon  Territory”;  the  British 
Admiralty  hydrographic  charts;  the  interior  fur 
trade,  gold  rush  and  exploration  route  maps;  and 
the  first  wagon  roads  and  town  sites  mapped  by 
the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  1860s.  The  results  to 
date  are  available  in  a  spreadsheet/finding  aid 
printout,  which  is  searchable  by  date,  title,  author, 
subject,  expedition,  library  holdings  of  the  map, 


and  atlas  or  reference  book  sources. 

We  expect  that  researchers  will  welcome  this 
first  attempt  to  list  and  collect  the  maps  of  B.C.’s 
history.  There  are  already  over  2,500  maps  identi¬ 
fied,  and  we  have  obtained  copies  of  some  1600. 
An  atlas  of  one  hundred  maps  is  in  preparation. 
Many  of  the  exploration  maps  are  only  in  manu¬ 
script  form  or  from  field  journals  that  have  rarely 
been  looked  at  since  they  were  made.  The  listing 
will  never  be  complete  as  newly  discovered  maps 
may  be  found.  Reports  are  issued  as  updates. 

Contact  Bruce  Ward  at  (604)  988-5742  or  e- 
mail  to  sunset@vcn.bc.ca. 


Map  Society  of  British  Columbia 

PO  Box  37109,  2930  Lonsdale 

North  Vancouver,  B.C.  V7N  4M4,  Canada. 


Mercy  High  School’s  Fledgling 
“Tall  Ship  Semester  for  Girls” 
Wins  National  Award 

The  Mercy  High  School  Tall  Ship  Semester 
for  Girls,  now  in  its  second  year,  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  as  “1999  Sea  Education  Program  of  the 
Year”  by  the  American  Sail  Training  Association 
(ASTA).  It  is  the  only  program  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  accredited  by  Mercy  High 
School  in  San  Francisco  and  approved  by  the 
University  of  California  for  college  entrance 
credit.  The  National  Maritime  Museum  Associa¬ 
tion  (NMMA)  is  a  proud  supporter  of  this  young 
program. 

The  Tall  Ship  Semester  for  Girls  is  the  brain¬ 
child  of  28-year-old  program  principal  Caitlin 
Schwarzman.  The  semester  includes  two  full 
months  at  sea,  with  a  month  training  and  orienta¬ 
tion  prior  to  the  students’  departure,  and  a  month 
of  skills  implementation  and  portfolio  develop¬ 
ment  upon  their  return.  Currently,  twelve  students 
are  accepted  for  each  semester.  So  far,  Schwarz¬ 
man  has  found  scholarships  for  all  students 
needing  financial  assistance. 

“The  Tall  Ship  Semester  for  Girls  offers 
young  women  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity,” 
said  NMMA  President  George  Fleharty.  “The 
academic,  social,  and  personal  growth  they  expe- 
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rience  and  the  cultural  understanding  they  de¬ 
velop  change  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  everyone 
they  meet.  The  National  Maritime  Museum 
Association,  whose  mission  is  to  bring  maritime 
history  to  life,  is  proud  to  support  such  a  powerful 
educational  program.” 

According  to  a  standard  self-concept  scale, 
students’  general  self-concept  increases  a  whop¬ 
ping  sixteen  percent  in  just  one  semester  in  the 
program.  As  one  young  woman  explained,  “The 
Tall  Ship  Semester  has  given  me  confidence, 
strength  and  courage  to  move  on  into  adulthood. 
It  taught  me  how  to  take  orders  and  to  give  them, 
how  to  do  the  dirty  jobs  before  the  fun  ones...  (it) 
has  prepared  me  for  entering  the  world  outside  of 


high  school.”  Many  alumnae  continue  to  hone 
their  new  maritime  skills  as  volunteers  at  San 
Francisco  Maritime  National  Historical  Park  and 
other  Bay  Area  maritime  organizations. 

The  National  Maritime  Museum  Association 
was  established  in.  1950  to  preserve  maritime 
history  and  to  encourage  public  appreciation  of 
America’s  maritime  heritage,  working  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  San  Francisco  Maritime  National 
Historical  Park  at  Fisherman’s  Wharf. 

NMMA,  (415)  561-6662 

Tall  Ship  Semester  for  Girls,  (415)  334-0525  ext. 
311,  or  visit  their  website  at  www.mercyhs.org. 


THE  OBSERVATORY 

RARE  AND  COMMON  BOOKS,  MAPS,  PRINTS 

Alaska  and  Other  Polar  Regions 


Dee  Longenbaugh,  proprietor 
235  Second  Street  •  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  USA 
Phone:  907/586-9676 
Fax:  907/586-9606 
E-Mail:  deelong@alaska.net 
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Call  for  Papers 


Mains'l  Haul,  the  quarterly  historical  journal  of  the  San  Diego  Maritime  Museum,  invites 
scholars  and  students  to  submit  papers  for  publication  on  any  aspect  of  humanity's 
relationship  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  welcome  submissions  from  a  broad  range  of 
historical  perspectives,  including  those  of  social,  cultural,  and  labor  historians,  as  well  as 
more  traditional  maritime  history  approaches.  Papers  relevant  to  Southern  California’s 
maritime  heritage  are  particularly,  although  by  no  means  exclusively,  encouraged. 

We  accept  papers  throughout  the  year.  Submissions  must  be  approximately  3,000  words 
in  length,  plus  endnotes,  and  intended  for  a  general  maritime  readership. 

For  more  information,  e-mail  the  editor  at  library@sdmaritime.com,  or  call  the  museum 
at  (619)  234-9153. 

Mains  7  Haul 

San  Diego  Maritime  Museum 
1306  North  Harbor  Drive 
San  Diego,  CA  92107 


Old  (5  Rare 
Maritime  Books 


Bought  and  Sold 

•  Exploration  and  voyages  by  sea 

•  Shipbuilding,  seamanship  and  navigation 

•  Naval  history 

•  Whaling 

•  Yachting  and  Cruising 

•  Commercial  fisheries 

•  Lighthouses,  pirates  and  shipwrecks 

•  Logbooks,  documents  and  manuscripts 

•  Sea  charts 

•  Books  relating  to  marine  art, 
antiques  and  ship  models 


We  are  eager  to  purchase  single  volumes  or 
entire  collections  in  these  subject  areas. 


Ten  Pound  Island  Book  Co. 

76  Langsford  Street,  Gloucester,  MA  01930 
(978)  283-5299 
email:  tenpound@shore.net 
web:  http://www.tenpound.com 
catalogue  available  on  request 


since  1976 


’tUviU/  f° 

Nautical  Fiction! 


Handsome  paperbound 
editions  of  the 

•  Alexander  Kent  • 
Richard  Bolitho  novels 
and  great  classics  by 

•  Capt.  Marryat  • 

•  Rafael  Sabatini  • 

•  W.  Clark  Russell  • 

•  Michael  Scott  • 


Available  in  bookstores 
or  call  toll-free  1-888-266-5711 
for  a  free  catalog! 


McBooks  Press 

120  West  State  Street 
—  Ithaca,  NY  14850  — 
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ORIGINAL 

ANTIQUE  MAPS  &  SEA-CHARTS 


U.S.  &  Worldwide 


T.  Jefferys  "West  Indies”  1 762 


t^RACE  (/ALLERIES,  7nC. 

<3  RR5,  Box  2488 

Brunswick,  Maine  04011 
(207)  729-1329  •  Fax  (207)  729-0385 

Free  Listings  •  Specify  Areas  of  Interest 


99  Marmion  Way 
Rockport,  MA  01966 

(978)  546-2211 


A  iOHANSENS  RECOMMENDED  INN 


“One  of  the  Outstanding  reasons  to  visit  New  England”: 

Yankee  Magazine’s  Travel  Guide  to  New  England 
A  1996  ‘Editors’ Pick 


Decidedly  small  -  intentionally  quiet.  Gracious  hospitality 
in  luxurious  surroundings  with  magnificent  views.  Our 
famous  full  breakfast  &  tea  included.  Spacious  grounds, 
lovely  gardens,  ample  parking.  No  pets  -  not  recommended 
for  children.  Read  about  us  in  MOBIL  GUIDE  ★  ★  ★ 
&  FODOR’S.  May  we  send  you  our  brochure? 

TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  EXCELLENCE 

OPEN  APRIL  THRU  NOVEMBER  -  SMOKE  FREE 
Hosts:  Leighton  T.  Saville  &  Dwight  B.  MacCormack,  Jr. 

www.seacrestmanor.com 


Co 


BOOKS  & 
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Very  large  stock  of  used  and  rare 
nautical  books!  •  Free  catalog 

1  Barnstable  Road  •  Hyannis,  MA  02601 
(508)  778-2929  •  FAX:  (508)  778-2922 
On-line  catalog  at:  www.by-the-sea.com/nautical/ 
e-mail:  nautical@capecod.net 
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Book  Reviews 


Daniel  FlNAMORE,  Capturing  Poseidon:  Photo¬ 
graphic  Encounters  with  the  Sea.  Salem,  Mass.: 
Peabody  Essex  Museum,  1998.  viii  +  121  pages, 
87  plates,  endnotes,  index,  selected  biographies 
of  maritime  photographers.  9"  x  1 114".  ISBN  0- 
88389-1 12-3.$35.00. 

John  Szarkowski  and  Richard  Benson,  A 
Maritime  Album:  100  Photographs  and  Their 
Stories.  (Newport  News,  Va.:  Mariners’  Museum 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.:  Yale  University  Press, 
1997).  245  pages,  100  plates,  checklist,  supple¬ 
mentary  notes  on  the  photographs.  Cloth,  9!4"  x 
11  XA".  ISBN  0-300-07342-9  (cloth  price  not 
stated).  Paper.  ISBN  0-300-07399-2.  $45.00. 

Museum  exhibitions  of  photographs  are 
hardly  new,  but  these  two  catalogs  mark  the 
elevation  of  maritime  photography  to  a  level  of 
importance  close  to  that  of  marine  paintings  and 
drawings.  The  best  of  these  photographs  are  more 
than  just  visual  documents,  but  works  of  art, 
worthy  of  serious  attention  for  their  esthetic 
qualities.  This  approach  has  been  carried  over 
into  the  production  of  the  books  themselves, 
which  exhibit  handsome  design  and  typography, 
careful  presswork,  and  high-quality  paper  and 
binding  —  all  hallmarks  of  fine  arts  publications. 

A  Maritime  Album  catalogs  an  exhibition 
mounted  at  the  Mariners’  Museum,  drawing  on 
that  institution’s  collection  of  over  six  hundred 
thousand  photographic  images.  Capturing  Posei¬ 
don  similarly  covers  a  showing  of  photographs 
from  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum’s  collection, 
which  numbers  over  a  million  images.  We  are 
presented  with  highly  selective  samplings  which 
cannot  help  but  reflect  some  bias,  yet  they  convey 
vivid  impressions  of  the  nature  and  content  of 
important  collections  in  two  very  different  muse¬ 
ums  with  very  different  histories  of  collecting. 

With  its  strong  collections  in  Pacific  and  East 


Asian  ethnology,  the  Peabody  Essex  Museum’s 
exhibit  adds  great  geographical  diversity  to  the 
great  range  and  depth  of  subjects  within  its  New 
England  maritime  purview.  The  linkage  of  these 
seemingly  disparate  subjects  comes  effortlessly 
through  historic  trade  connections  among  these 
far-flung  maritime  communities.  The  Mariners’ 
Museum’s  exhibit  similarly  reflects  that  mu¬ 
seum’s  strong  ties  to  shipbuilding,  as  well  as 
merchant  and  naval  activity,  especially  in  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay. 

The  authors/curators  of  these  exhibits  have 
strong  credentials  in  art,  art  history,  and  photog¬ 
raphy,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  viewpoints 
predominate  in  the  selection  and  description  of 
images.  Some  maritime  historians  with  strong 
technical  backgrounds  will  find  this  approach 
dissatisfying  and  may  question  its  validity  in 
museums  which  have  traditionally  stressed  ma¬ 
rine  technology  and  seamanship.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  probably  time  for  a  change  of  viewpoint;  on 
the  other  hand,  specialists  who  have  long  worked 
on  these  images  will  feel  that  an  opportunity  has 
been  missed  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

Daniel  Finamore  and  his  assistant  curator, 
Lyles  Forbes,  have  been  more  sensitive  to  this 
problem,  and  although  their  captions  are  brief,  the 
descriptions  are  accurate  and  include  basic  infor¬ 
mation  with  consistency.  Finamore’s  introduction 
is  very  instructive  and  engaging,  stating  concisely 
his  views  on  maritime  photography,  its  history,  its 
purposes,  and  its  role  as  document  and  art  in  the 
modern  museum.  One  reads  his  catalog  text  with 
a  clear  sense  of  his  philosophy  and  objectives, 
and  from  those  viewpoints  the  exhibition  is 
successful  in  its  presentation  and  satisfying  in  its 
content. 

Less  satisfactory  is  the  text  of  the  Mariners’ 
Museum’s  catalog,  which  is  long-winded,  vague 
in  its  descriptions  of  the  images,  and  sloppy  in  its 
use  of  nautical  terms  and  grammar.  Coauthor 
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Benson  can  be  annoyingly  glib  when  he  sidesteps 
any  attempts  to  understand  the  activity  in  some 
images.  It  is  all  too  clear  that  the  coauthors 
passed  up  a  splendid  opportunity  to  use  one  of 
this  country’s  best  maritime  libraries  and  simply 
wrote  their  commentary  off  the  tops  of  their 
heads.  Their  treatment  of  the  identified  photogra¬ 
phers  is  just  as  inconsistent,  which  is  ironic, 
given  the  attention  art  history  pays  to  artists.  In 
this  case,  an  appendix  with  biographical  notes 
would  have  been  appropriate  and  welcome. 

Photography  as  art  may  have  gained  accep¬ 
tance  in  maritime  museums,  but  these  two  cata¬ 
logs  offer  two  persuasive  examples  —  one  good, 
one  bad  —  for  maintaining  high  standards  of 
research  when  maritime  subjects  are  being  de¬ 
scribed. 

Erik  A.  R.  Ronnberg,  Jr. 

Beverly,  Massachusetts 


Gang  Deng,  Chinese  Maritime  Activities  and 
Socioeconomic  Development,  c.  2100  B.C.-1900 
A.D.  Westport,  Conn.:  Greenwood  Press,  1997. 
218  pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-313-29212-4.  $65.00. 

This  ambitious  study  explores  the  question  of 
“China’s  long-term  maritime  history.”  With 
China’s  long  history  of  relatively  advanced 
maritime  technology,  rich  store  of  seafaring 
experience,  and  comparatively  favorable  environ¬ 
mental  factors,  “how  and  why,”  Deng  asks,  “did 
the  Chinese  become  as  stagnant  as  they  did” 
(page  160).  He  seems  to  argue  that  rather  than 
identifying  a  clear  turning  point,  it  is  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  that  China  failed  to  develop  new 
maritime  and  production  technologies  at  a  point 
in  world  history  when  Western  Europe  was 
experiencing  a  series  of  unprecedented  advances. 

Deng  succeeds  admirably  in  suggesting  the 
importance  of  maritime  activities  to  the  overall 
development  of  China,  a  question  strangely 
under-researched  in  Western  languages.  He  draws 
attention  to  the  role  of  naval  forces  during  early 
Chinese  history,  noting  that  even  Qin,  a  kingdom 
located  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Chinese  world 
that  first  unified  China  in  221  B.C.,  used  naval 


forces  against  coastal  rivals.  Deng’s  findings 
corroborate  recent  archeological  studies  that 
challenge  the  once  widely  accepted  view  of 
China’s  development  —  the  steady  march  of  a 
homogeneous  “Chinese”  culture  from  the  Central 
Plain  of  North  China  to  surrounding  peoples  of 
lesser  cultural  and  technological  achievements. 
Given  Deng’s  interest  in  the  long  term  impact  of 
maritime  activities,  a  more  thorough  consider¬ 
ation  of  these  issues  on  China’s  early  economic, 
military,  political,  and  cultural  development 
would  have  been  welcome. 

Deng  spends  more  time  discussing  develop¬ 
ments  during  the  fourteenth  to  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ries,  roughly  the  period  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-1644).  The  early  fifteenth  century  opened 
with  a  series  of  seven  spectacular  court-sponsored 
naval  expeditions  that  traveled  throughout  South¬ 
east  Asia,  along  the  coast  of  India,  and  as  far  as 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  during  the  years 
1405-1433.  Two  centuries  later  the  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  English,  and  Dutch  had  established  a 
strong  presence  in  Asia,  opening  what  many  term 
the  first  true  world  economy.  Deng  takes  pains  to 
point  out  that  early  Ming  expeditions  were  “by  no 
means  unprecedented”  (page  12)  and  notes 
China’s  strong  navies  and  prospering  maritime 
commerce  during  the  Song  (960-1279)  and  Yuan 
(1271-1368)  dynasties.  He  argues  that  despite 
these  advantages,  China  as  a  whole  was  oriented 
too  heavily  towards  agriculture  to  effectively 
devote  the  necessary  human,  physical,  and  finan¬ 
cial  resources  to  a  European  style  path  of  devel¬ 
opment.  In  these  sections,  we  glimpse  facets  of 
the  impact  of  maritime  trade  on  the  economies  of 
several  coastal  regions  and  learn  that  Europeans 
were  initially  forced  to  accommodate  preexisting 
patterns  of  trade  in  Asia.  However,  Deng  skirts 
major  debates  in  the  field  that  bear  directly  on  his 
subject.  How  deeply  did  maritime  activities 
influence  China  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
world  economy?  Did  the  massive  influx  of  Japa¬ 
nese  and  New  World  silver  fundamentally  trans¬ 
form  China’s  economy,  and  did  the  disruption  of 
stable  maritime  commerce  contribute  to  the 
political  instability  of  the  mid-seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury?  How  were  China’s  economic  trends  tied  to 
those  of  East  Asia  or  the  world  as  a  whole? 

Chinese  Maritime  Activities  is  an  intriguing 
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and  convenient  introduction  to  Chinese  economic 
maritime  history.  Although  one  might  disagree 
with  Deng  on  some  methodological  issues  (as¬ 
suming  that  dynasties  are  necessarily  natural  units 
of  time  for  the  analysis  of  maritime  history)  and 
fault  him  for  not  using  much  of  the  best  scholar¬ 
ship  on  relevant  issues  by  such  scholars  as  Wil¬ 
liam  Atwell,  Kobata  Atsushi,  and  Tanaka  Takeo, 
he  deserves  credit  for  posing  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  broad  significance.  One  only  wishes  that 
he  had  kept  to  his  appointed  task  and  tried  harder 
to  answer  the  question  of  how  maritime  activities 
influenced  the  development  of  China.  Instead,  the 
question  becomes  “why  did  China  fail  to  develop 
like  Western  Europe.”  This  is  the  maritime  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  hotly  contested  but  not  particularly 
fruitful  “Sprouts  of  Capitalism”  debate  that 
dominated  much  of  the  scholarly  literature  in  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  until  it  died  out  in  the 
1980s.  In  contrast,  Anthony  Reid’s  two  volume 
Southeast  Asia  in  the  Age  of  Commerce  1450- 
1  6S0(1988-1993)andMurai  Shosuke’s  Umikara 
mita  Sengoku  nihon  [ Warring  States  Japan 
Viewed  from  the  Sea,  1997]  have  demonstrated 
the  rich  rewards  for  those  who  incorporate  mari¬ 
time  elements  into  Asian  history.  China  deserves 
a  work  of  similar  vision. 

David  Robinson 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 


HARRY  Kelsey,  Sir  Francis  Drake:  The 
Queen's  Pirate.  New  Haven:  Yale  University 
Press,  1998.  xviii  +  566  pages,  30  illustrations,  62 
maps  and  plans,  8  appendices,  notes,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  index.  Cloth,  6V2"  x  9!4".  ISBN  0-300- 
07182-5.  $35.00. 

Given  his  almost  mythological  status  in  the 
history  of  English  seafaring  and  British  imperial¬ 
ism,  Sir  Francis  Drake  has  attracted  surprisingly 
few  serious  biographers.  Since  the  publication  in 
1 898  of  Sir  Julian  Corbett’s  Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navy,  overviews  of  Drake’s  remarkable  career 
have  been  few  and  far  between.  This  is  partly 
because  overviews  of  that  career  —  like  those  of 
many  other  Elizabethan  figures  who  ranged  so 


widely  as  to  defy  categorization  —  are  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  Harry  Kelsey’s  predecessor 
John  Sugden,  author  of  a  1990  biography  of 
Drake,  set  out  to  recover  the  life  “not  only  of  the 
great  seaman,  but  also  of  the  vigorous  social 
climber,  the  businessman  and  property  magnate, 
the  town  Mayor,  civic  leader  and  parliamentarian, 
and  the  magistrate.”  It  is  also  because  Drake  left 
a  deeply  divided  legacy.  Since  his  own  day  Drake 
has  been  claimed  by  some  as  the  founder  of 
British  maritime  power  (the  embodiment,  in 
Sugden’s  terms,  of  “determination,  courage, 
verve,  patriotism”)  and  by  others  as  a  greedy  and 
often  ruthless  privateer  (Machiavellian,  in  Kel¬ 
sey’s  account,  in  both  his  professional  and  his 
personal  dealings). 

The  former  Drake  has  been  dominant  in 
English  historiography.  Revisionist  scholarship 
from  the  last  few  decades,  however,  has  sought  to 
demythologize  Drake  and  has  tended  to  make  a 
much  more  sober  assessment  of  his  character  and 
accomplishments.  It  is  telling  that  the  one  role 
Kelsey  chooses  to  emphasize  in  his  title  — 
“pirate”  —  is  altogether  absent  from  Sugden’s 
list. 

Kelsey’s  reassessment  is  not  the  cynical 
exercise  in  character  assassination  that  Sugden 
and  other  pro-Drake  writers  have  warned  against. 
Kelsey  has  been  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  weigh  all 
available  sources  of  information  on  Drake  and  his 
activities,  and  while  his  judgments  are  clear 
enough  (Kelsey’s  Drake  was  “an  amoral  privateer 
at  least  as  interested  in  lining  his  pockets  with 
Spanish  booty  as  in  forwarding  the  political  goals 
of  his  country,”  who  was  “unable  to  handle  a 
large  fleet”  and  “suspicious  almost  to  the  point  of 
paranoia  [with]  no  understanding  of  personal 
loyalty”),  he  is  careful  to  lay  out  the  extensive 
and  often  unwieldy  evidence.  His  narrative  takes 
the  reader  through  story  after  story  of  Drake’s 
piratical  voyages,  building  up  a  complete  picture 
of  both  his  enterprise  and  his  brutality;  the  ac¬ 
companying  notes  (which  occupy  nearly  one 
hundred  pages)  tell  the  story  of  Kelsey’s  parallel 
journey  through  a  sea  of  sometimes  contradictory 
archival  sources.  At  the  end  of  one  typical  epi¬ 
sode  Kelsey  concludes,  “That,  at  least,  is  the 
story.”  At  times  like  these,  readers  less  familiar 
with  Drake’s  life  will  appreciate  Kelsey’s  efforts 
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to  distance  himself  from  mythical  and  sensational 
narratives,  but  they  will  also  long  for  an  overview 
of  the  primary  sources  and  a  chronology  of  the 
voyages  to  help  them  find  their  way.  His  scrupu¬ 
lous  handling  of  his  sources  has,  in  fact,  an 
unexpected  side  effect:  Drake’s  legendary  ex¬ 
ploits  (such  as  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe 
in  1577-1580)  and  controversial  episodes  (such 
as  his  disputed  landfall  in  California)  take  on  the 
same  status  as  much  more  minor  events,  and  as 
we  accompany  Kelsey  on  his  dogged  march  we 
seem  to  stumble  without  warning  into  some  of  the 
most  vivid  material  history  has  to  offer. 

Anyone  interested  in  Drake  and  in  Elizabe¬ 
than  exploration  in  general  will  be  grateful  to 
Kelsey  for  Sir  Francis  Drake  —  even  if  they 
prefer,  in  the  end,  the  “pious,  brave,  and  just 
seaman”  that  he  leaves  behind. 

William  H.  Sherman 
University  of  Maryland 


Glyndwr  Williams,  The  Great  South  Sea: 
English  Voyages  and  Encounters  1570-1750. 
New  Haven  and  London:  Yale  University  Press, 
1997.  xv  +  300  pages,  42  illustrations,  4  maps, 
bibliography,  index.  ISBN  0-300-07244-9. 
$40.00. 

At  first  sight,  one  would  expect  this  book  to 
be  one  more  overall  study  of  early  voyages  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  learned  and  dependable  and,  as  the 
title  warns,  Anglocentric.  However,  it  is  much 
more  than  that:  it  reflects  a  wider  view,  sets  the 
story  against  a  background  of  national  and  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions,  and  describes  the  petty  jealou¬ 
sies  and  seemingly  endless  political  maneuverings 
of  politicians,  entrepreneurs,  seagoing  traders, 
and  the  ships’  commanders  themselves. 

In  the  period  under  study,  the  international 
situation  (essentially  the  dominance  of  Spain  on 
the  colonial  scene  and  the  able  and  tireless  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Dutch  with  the  English  and  the 
French  in  the  margin)  created  a  complex  web 
through  which  any  would-be  explorer  or  dreaming 
geographer  needed  to  operate  with  great  skill  and 
a  degree  of  caution.  Williams  writes  of  the  Eng¬ 


lish  “obsession”  with  the  possibilities  offered  by 
the  great  South  Sea,  its  rumored  continent  and  its 
lost  islands.  This  obsession,  as  the  events  unfold, 
was  marked  by  national  pride,  visionary  imagin¬ 
ings,  and  tireless  endeavors,  but  above  all  by 
unscrupulousness. 

Viewed  from  a  moral  standpoint,  the  major 
figures  in  the  period  covered  were  not  a  virtuous 
lot.  William  Dampier  was  the  most  prominent, 
and  undeniably  the  most  able,  of  an  unedifying 
list  of  buccaneers.  Sir  Francis  Drake  was,  cer¬ 
tainly  when  viewed  from  the  Spanish  social  or 
civilian  side,  a  talented  and  skilled  pirate.  A 
number  of  financiers  endeavoring  to  set  up  trad¬ 
ing  companies  in  London,  promising  limitless 
wealth  to  their  investors,  have  their  counterparts 
today  in  the  less  admirable  promoters  of  invest¬ 
ment  and  other  companies.  Even  respectable  and 
well-connected  figures  in  the  naval  service  squab¬ 
bled  over  prize  money.  Behind  it  all,  the  politi¬ 
cians  pulled  strings,  made  a  pretense  of  frowning 
on  unauthorized  raids  or  voyages,  then  pocketed 
the  profits  and  promoted  their  own  national  or 
dynastic  interests. 

Morality  seldom  plays  a  significant  role  on 
the  international  scene.  Hindsight  is  an  unfair 
stance  from  which  to  judge  the  events  of  the  past. 
Privateering,  letters  of  marque,  and  other  forms  of 
licensed  piracy  are  no  longer  acceptable,  but  this 
is  largely  because  the  state,  when  waging  war  or 
when  about  to  do  so,  has  taken  over  from  the 
individual.  In  earlier  years  these  practices  did 
have  the  advantage  of  distancing  the  rulers  from 
the  actions  of  some  of  their  more  adventurous  and 
more  unfettered  subjects:  it  was  always  possible 
for  the  sovereign  to  disavow  an  enterprise  that 
went  wrong  or  proved  embarrassing,  or  to  step 
forward  and  share  the  credit  when  circumstances 
warranted  it.  A  famous  instance  of  this  was 
Elizabeth  I’s  cautious  approach  to  the  knighting 
of  Francis  Drake. 

Williams  deals  with  this  episode,  as  he  does 
with  many  other  lesser-known  ones,  in  a  deft, 
vivid,  and  concise  manner.  He  delves  into  many 
corners,  brings  out  a  wealth  of  fascinating  detail, 
and  places  incidents  and  personalities  in  their 
proper  context.  The  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
text  testifies  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  research. 
He  reminds  us  that  no  event  occurs  in  a  vacuum, 
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no  explorer  sets  out  in  isolation,  no  entrepreneur 
operates  without  allies,  informants  and  like- 
minded  speculators.  The  title,  The  Great  South 
Sea ,  suggests  a  broad  picture:  a  reading  of  it 
reveals  a  richness  of  details,  with  all  the  teeming 
life  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  England. 

Unusual  but  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
the  varied  forces  that  drove  sailors  and  landsmen 
alike  is  Williams’  inclusion  of  the  world  of 
fiction.  Imaginary  voyages,  utopian  novels,  and 
theatrical  representations  of  exotic  adventures 
played  a  role  in  creating  a  frame  of  mind  in  which 
the  voyages  to  the  South  Sea,  the  search  for  a 
Northwest  Passage,  and  the  development  of 
eastern  trade  could  be  promoted.  Long  regarded 
as  marginal  at  best,  the  world  of  literature  formed 
an  essential  background  to  exploration,  religious 
endeavors  and  colonization.  And  it  provides  us 
with  a  valuable  insight  into  what  educated  laymen 
knew  or  thought  about  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
also  fascinating  in  its  own  right,  and  when  treated 
vividly  and  integrated  skillfully  into  the  narrative, 
as  it  is  by  Glyndwr  Williams,  it  adds  a  new 
dimension  to  a  major  work. 

John  Dunmore 
Wellington,  New  Zealand 


Nathaniel  Philbrick,  Abram's  Eyes:  The 
Native  American  Legacy  of  Nantucket  Island. 
(Nantucket:  Mill  Hill  Press,  1998/.  304  pages, 
illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  0- 
9638910-8-1.  $35.00. 

Nathaniel  Philbrick  takes  his  title  from  the 
striking  nineteenth-century  portrait  of  Nan¬ 
tucket’s  “last  Indian,”  Abram  Quary.  “Abram’s 
eyes  are  at  once  a  mirror  and  a  mask,  inviting  us 
into  the  world  of  the  Nantucket  Indian  yet  ulti¬ 
mately  denying  access...  Indian  legends  might  be 
considered  the  literary  equivalent  of  those  eyes” 
(page  15).  The  history  of  Nantucket’s  Indians, 
Philbrick  argues,  is  mirrored  in  their  legends, 
especially  in  the  story  of  Maushop.  As  the  In¬ 
dians’  plight  worsens  with  the  colonists’  settle¬ 
ments,  so  Maushop  is  transformed.  From  a  benev¬ 
olent  giant  who  shares  his  bounty  with  ordinary 
mortals,  he  degenerates  into  a  misanthropic  being 


who  lives  apart  from  his  fellow  islanders  and 
relishes  in  bringing  discord. 

Nantucket’s  fogs  and  shoals  kept  Europeans 
away  for  several  decades  after  they  had  settled  the 
Massachusetts  mainland.  Upheavals  on  the  main¬ 
land  brought  waves  of  Indian  refugees  who 
strained  the  island’s  resources.  The  result  was  a 
period  of  vicious  conflict  until  a  truce  was  negoti¬ 
ated.  A  substantial  party  of  English  settlers 
arrived  in  1659,  but  scattered  groups  of  English 
were  already  there.  The  Sachem  Nickanoose 
proved  anything  but  a  naive  victim  in  the  process 
of  English  settlement.  He  used  every  means  at  his 
disposal,  short  of  violence,  to  protect  his  people, 
but  even  he  could  not  prevail  for  long.  The  set¬ 
tlers’  pigs  and  sheep  grubbed  up  the  grass.  The 
Indians’  dogs  attacked  the  settlers’  sheep.  The 
English  introduced  alcohol  to  a  population  that 
used  it  not  to  quench  their  thirst,  but  to  alter  their 
state  of  mind  through  intoxication.  Religion  was 
an  especially  contentious  area  of  island  life. 

Nantucket’s  Indians  looked  upon  stranded 
whales  as  gifts  of  food  from  the  kindly  giant 
Maushop.  The  English  were  quick  to  see  the 
potential  of  whales  —  not  as  food  but  as  sources 
of  oil  and  baleen.  Around  1690  reliance  on  stan¬ 
dings  and  drift-whaling  gave  way  to  the  use  of 
whaleboats  as  the  whale  hunt  moved  offshore. 
Although  the  owner-captain  was  usually  English 
and  the  rowers  Indians,  there  were  some  Indian 
boat  owners.  Securing  enough  rowers  was  a 
constant  problem,  and  boat  owners  resorted  to 
trapping  Indians  in  a  cycle  of  debt  and  forcing 
them  onto  the  boats  to  work  off  their  debts.  Even 
so,  Philbrick  contends,  both  Englishmen  and 
Indians  found  in  the  whale  hunt  a  measure  of 
pride. 

Eventually,  though,  whaleboats  gave  way  to 
whaling  ships.  Voyages  were  much  longer  and  the 
capital  outlay  far  greater.  Indians  were  more  than 
ever  likely  to  be  crewmen,  not  captains  or  ship¬ 
owners.  Their  dependent  status  was  ensured. 
Things  were  no  better  on  land.  By  1763  the 
English  had  confined  the  Indians  to  one  settle¬ 
ment.  Overcrowded  and  malnourished,  they  fell 
victim  in  staggering  numbers  to  the  “Indian  sick¬ 
ness”  that  struck  in  1763-1764.  Whites  were 
unaffected,  but  Indians  died  by  the  hundreds. 

So  developed  the  myth  of  the  “last  Indians,” 
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the  pathetic  progeny  of  those  few  men  and  women 
who  had  survived  the  “Indian  sickness.”  They 
were  a  dying  people,  the  argument  went,  weak¬ 
ened  by  disease  and  by  their  inability  to  adjust  to 
“civilization.”  By  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the 
“last  Indians”  were  tourist  attractions.  Yet,  Phil- 
brick  contends,  Nantucket’s  Indians  did  not 
become  extinct.  They  intermarried  with  whites, 
with  African-Americans,  and  with  men  from 
many  lands  who  came  to  Nantucket  on  the  whal¬ 
ing  ships.  Today  the  descendants  of  the  “last 
Indians”  are  very  much  alive  and  are  reviving 
their  cultural  heritage. 

In  an  ambitious  book  such  as  this,  which 
seeks  to  cross  disciplines  from  folklore  to  history 
to  anthropology,  a  few  shortcuts  are  inevitable.  I 
would  have  liked  more  discussion  of  cultural 
interaction  aboard  whaling  vessels.  Important 
stories  are  also  left  unfinished.  For  instance, 
Philbrick  alludes  to  the  tragic  deaths  of  Abram 
Quary’s  wife  and  child,  and  his  own  Christian 
stoicism,  but  does  not  elaborate.  Minor  criticisms 
apart,  though,  Abram’s  Eyes  is  a  finely-crafted 
and  enlightening  book  that  should  appeal  to 
anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Nantucket  in 
particular,  and  New  England’s  seafaring  tradi¬ 
tions  in  general. 

Julie  Winch 
University  of  Massachusetts  Boston 


Mary  Malloy,  “Boston  Men ”  on  the  North¬ 
west  Coast:  The  American  Maritime  Fur  Trade 
1788-1844.  Kingston,  Ontario  and  Fairbanks, 
Alaska:  Limestone  Press,  1998.  Alaska  History 
No.  47.  Distributed  by  University  of  Alaska 
Press.  101  pages,  notes,  index.  Cloth.  ISBN  1- 
895901-18-9.  $28.00 

Market  relations  came  to  the  Northwest 
Pacific  Coast  with  the  publication  of  Captain 
James  Cook’s  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
1 784.  The  famous  British  captain’s  third  and  final 
trek  to  Pacific  waters  reported  the  phenomenal 
profits  that  could  be  made  from  trading  Sea  otter 
pelts  gathered  along  the  Northwest  Coast  to 
buyers  on  the  Chinese  mainland  (primarily  Can¬ 
ton,  now  known  as  Guangzhou).  The  news  of  the 


profits  to  be  made  in  the  sea  otter  trade  set  in 
motion  a  flotilla  of  British  and  then  American 
vessels  heading  to  the  North  Pacific.  In  sharp 
trading  exchanges  with  native  people,  the  sea 
otter  trade  flourished  for  about  two  decades  (with 
Americans  dominating  the  action)  and  then  faded 
into  oblivion  as  supply  diminished  and  native 
people  exacted  ever-increasing  value  for  their 
work. 

For  too  long,  according  to  Mary  Malloy, 
American  historians  have  emphasized  the  conti¬ 
nental  passage  to  the  Pacific  and  neglected  oce¬ 
anic  travel.  The  purpose  of  this  book,  therefore,  is 
to  illustrate  the  extensive  water  approaches  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  long  before  overland  travel 
became  common  practice.  The  coastal  regions  of 
the  Pacific,  Malloy  argues,  “were  extensively 
visited  and  first  settled  by  United  States  citizens 
who  got  there  not  overland  but  by  sea”  (page  3). 
In  a  lengthy  and  detailed  historiographical  discus¬ 
sion,  she  points  out  that  historians  have  neglected 
shipboard  sources,  thereby  ignoring  scholarly 
documents  that  would  advance  historical  under¬ 
standing.  Through  an  examination  of  shipboard 
journals,  she  contends,  historians  can  provide  a 
better  framework  for  knowing  the  maritime 
world.  The  objective  of  the  book  is  to  outline  the 
early  commercial  links  between  the  opposite 
coasts  of  North  America  from  the  perspective  of 
the  mariners  who  sought  to  prosper  in  the  sea 
otter  trade. 

The  early  inroads  of  the  market  system  were 
significant  and  extensive.  Malloy  correctly  indi¬ 
cates  the  primacy  of  native  control  of  trading 
relations  from  a  very  early  period.  She  cites  the 
work  of  Joyce  Wike  (a  1 95 1  Ph.D.  dissertation)  to 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  traders  had  to  please 
Indians  to  get  them  to  cooperate  in  the  fur  trade. 
American  shipboard  journals  reveal  increasing 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  profits  in  the  trade  as 
time  passed.  Moreover,  exchange  relationships 
were  complex  and  became  even  more  so  as  the 
resource  diminished;  successful  trading  activities 
required  intercoastal  trade  in  native  goods  as  well 
as  the  intercontinental  trade  in  furs. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  book  is  the  ne¬ 
glected  attention  paid  to  the  maritime  sources  of 
Northwest  history,  the  strengths  of  the  study  may 
very  likely  rest  in  the  second  chapter:  “Shipboard 
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Society  and  Northwest  Coast  Indian  Society.” 
While  shipboard  life  was  always  prone  to  vio¬ 
lence,  the  long  voyages  to  the  Northwest  Coast 
undoubtedly  exacerbated  those  tendencies.  Extant 
accounts  of  the  Northwest  Coast  trade  describe 
frequent  shipboard  fights,  brutal  behavior  by 
officers,  and  more  than  occasional  mutinies  by 
crew  members.  Indeed,  the  number  of  mutinies 
reported  on  the  Northwest  Coast  indicates  perpet¬ 
ual  and  persisting  problems  between  officers  and 
crews.  That  similar  exhibitions  of  violence  were 
committed  against  coastal  Indians  should  come  as 
no  surprise.  The  brutality  against  native  people, 
however,  “degenerated  through  increasingly 
savage  racial  stereotyping  into  acceptable  behav¬ 
ior  that  needed  no  justification”  (page  59). 

“ Boston  Men ”  on  the  Northwest  Coast 
provides  a  slim  sixty-pages  of  narrative,  a 
thirteen-page  biographical  listing  of  ships,  and 
twenty-eight  pages  of  alphabetically  listed  places. 
Although  Malloy  exaggerates  the  extent  to  which 
historians  have  neglected  the  coastal  fur  trade, 
“Boston  Men”  is  still  worthwhile  reading  for 
specialists  in  the  field. 

William  G.  Robbins 
Oregon  State  University 


JIM  MCDOWELL,  Jose  Narvaez:  The  Forgotten 
Explorer.  Spokane,  WA:  Arthur  H.  Clark,  1998. 
6!4”  x  91/2”,  189  pages,  21  illustrations,  glossary, 
4  appendices,  bibliography,  index.  Cloth.  ISBN  0- 
87062-265-x.  $32.50. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Spanish  crown  mobilized  a  series  of 
exploratory  voyages  northward  along  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  Operating  out  of  a  naval 
base  at  San  Bias,  Mexico,  these  voyages  ranged 
as  far  north  as  Alaska’s  Aleutian  Islands.  They 
were  born  of  concern  that  Russian  fur  hunters 
were  encroaching  on  territory  to  which  Madrid 
believed  it  had  exclusive  claims.  The  first  such 
voyage  set  out  in  the  summer  of  1774,  led  by  two 
officers,  Juan  Perez  and  his  pilot  Estevan  Jose 
Martinez.  They  found  neither  Russians  nor  their 
settlements.  Two  other  voyages  had  similar 
results. 


When  a  fourth  expedition  was  launched  in 
1788,  Spanish  mariners  finally  encountered 
Russian  fur  hunters.  This  book  focuses  on  a 
participant  in  that  voyage,  a  youthful  pilot  named 
Jose  Maria  Narvaez  y  Gervete.  Narvaez  was 
second  in  command  aboard  the  packetboat  San 
Carlos,  under  her  captain  Gonzalo  Lopez  de 
Haro.  Overall  command  of  the  expedition  was 
vested  in  Estevan  Jose  Martinez,  who  was  also 
captain  of  the  expedition’s  flagship,  the  frigate 
Princesa.  Narvaez’  account  of  the  1788  expedi¬ 
tion,  previously  unpublished  and  untranslated  into 
English,  is  at  the  core  of  McDowell’s  book,  which 
makes  it  welcome  on  that  account  alone. 

Because  of  disputes  between  Martinez  and 
several  of  his  officers,  the  expedition  became 
something  of  a  fiasco.  Disagreements  arose  about 
locations,  log  entries  and  proper  actions  to  be 
taken.  Martinez  had  a  serious  alcohol  problem, 
which  seems  to  have  been  aggravated  by  his 
association  ashore  with  two  hard-drinking  Rus¬ 
sians,  Potap  Zaikov  and  Evstrat  Delarov.  Mar¬ 
tinez’  erratic  behavior  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  the 
Princesa' s  second  officer,  Antonio  Serantes,  his 
subsequent  removal  to  the  San  Carlos,  Lopez  de 
Haro’s  transfer  to  the  flagship,  and  finally  young 
Narvaez’  elevation  to  temporary  command  of  the 
San  Carlos.  Narvaez’  log  discretely  notes  only 
that  a  big  dispute  was  settled. 

Surprisingly,  there  were  no  court-martial 
proceedings  later  at  San  Bias.  Martinez  proved 
less  concerned  with  punishing  insubordination 
than  blunting  Russian  movement  south.  He  was 
convinced  by  Zaikov  and  Delarov  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  were  on  the  verge  of  occupying  Nootka 
Sound.  Although  it  was  an  exaggeration  arising 
perhaps  from  one  of  their  drinking  bouts,  Marti¬ 
nez  took  it  very  seriously.  He  and  his  fellow 
officers  were  soon  back  at  sea  bound  for  Nootka 
Sound  to  occupy  it  before  the  Russians  did. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  renewed  exploration 
(1789-1791),  while  in  command  of  the  schooner 
Santa  Saturnina,  that  Narvaez  and  his  crew 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Euro¬ 
peans  to  navigate  the  length  of  the  Strait  of  Juan 
de  Fuca  and  beyond  into  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 
Narvaez’  journal  of  that  voyage,  an  obvious 
candidate  for  inclusion  in  this  book,  has  never 
been  located.  In  chapter  8  McDowell  describes 
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how  he  and  others  have  sought  unsuccessfully  to 
find  a  copy. 

After  recounting  his  subject’s  experiences  as 
an  explorer,  McDowell  sketches  Narvaez’  later 
life  in  Mexico  amidst  that  country’s  struggle  for 
independence.  As  a  naval  officer  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  crown,  Narvaez  found  himself  de¬ 
fending  the  royalists’  cause.  When  San  Bias  came 
under  attack  by  rebel  forces  in  November  1810, 
he  was  called  to  assist  in  its  defense.  It  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  Narvaez  would  later  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  treason  for  his  part  in  the  surrender  of 
San  Bias.  The  onus  of  this  charge  was  eventually 
lifted,  and  Narvaez  later  reconciled  himself  to  an 
independent  Mexico.  He  died  in  Guadalajara  at 
age  72,  August  4,  1 840. 

This  book  is  a  worthy  contribution  concerning 
Spain’s  role  in  exploring  what  Warren  Cook 
called  “the  last  temperate  zone  coastline  to  with¬ 
hold  its  secrets  from  European  explorers.”  ( Flood 
Tide  of  Empire,  page  1).  I  noticed  few  factual 
errors,  but  they  do  happen.  On  page  10  Charles 
William  Barkley  is  described  as  “an  American  fur 
trader  who  captained  the  American  Eagle.”  He 
was  actually  British  and  his  ship  was  the  Imperial 
Eagle,  sailing  under  Austrian  colors  because,  as 
a  British  subject,  he  was  not  licenced  to  trade  on 
the  northwest  coast.  The  book  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  from  maps  depicting  in  some  detail  where 
Narvaez  sailed.  In  other  respects,  Jose  Narvaez  is 
a  welcome  and  handsomely  produced  addition  to 
the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company’s  “Spain  in  the 
West”  Series. 

Herbert  K.  Beals 

Gladstone,  Oregon 


J.  Richard  NOKES,  Almost  a  Hero:  The  Voy¬ 
ages  of  John  Meares,  R.N.,  to  China ,  Hawaii 
and  the  Northwest  Coast.  Pullman:  Washington 
State  University  Press,  1998.  xiv  +  217  pages,  22 
illustrations,  notes,  bibliography,  index  (7  pages 
unpaginated).  Cloth  and  paper,  6"  x  9".  Cloth, 
ISBN  0-87422-155-2.  $35.00.  Paper,  ISBN  0- 
87422-158-7.  $19.95. 

John  Meares  was  a  half-pay  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Navy  who  went  into  the  fur  trade  on  the 


Northwest  Coast  of  America.  His  first  voyage  was 
in  1786.  He  wintered  in  Prince  William  Sound, 
Alaska,  losing  twenty-three  men  to  scurvy  and 
other  ailments  before  being  relieved  by  George 
Dixon,  another  British  fur  trader.  Meares  orga¬ 
nized  other  voyages  in  1788  and  1789,  the  last  of 
which  ended  with  the  Spanish  authorities  at 
Nootka  Sound  seizing  three  ships  owned  by  the 
Meares  group,  although  Meares  himself  was  not 
on  the  voyage.  In  fact,  neither  he  nor  anyone  else 
who  was  not  present  had  more  than  a  vague  idea 
of  what  had  happened. 

Meares  wrote  a  “memorial”  to  the  British 
government  protesting  the  Spanish  seizure.  The 
memorial  happened  to  arrive  just  as  the  British 
Prime  Minister  William  Pitt  was  wondering  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  weakened  position  of 
Spain  when  its  alliance  with  France  collapsed 
after  the  French  Revolution.  Pitt  threatened  war 
and  the  Spanish  capitulated.  By  a  series  of  ac¬ 
cords,  compensation  was  decided  and  countries 
agreed  to  refrain  from  colonizing  the  northwest 
coast. 

The  narrative  of  the  Meares  voyages  was 
published  in  1 790,  and  republished  in  Amsterdam 
and  New  York  in  1967  in  facsimile.  These  publi¬ 
cations  constitute  the  primary  source  used  by 
Nokes  in  writing  Almost  a  Hero,  but  he  has  also 
done  archival  research  of  unpublished  documents 
in  England  which  add  significantly  to  the  story. 

Nokes  has  given  us  a  good  summary  of  the 
narratives  of  Meares’  voyages,  with  enough 
information  on  contemporaneous  events  in  the 
Pacific  to  depict  the  clash  of  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  with  British  and  American  fur  traders.  He 
also  describes  the  European  involvement  with  the 
rulers  of  Hawaii. 

Nokes’  account  of  the  1789  clash  at  Nootka  is 
confusing,  but  so  were  the  events  he  describes, 
with  Martinez,  the  junior  Spanish  officer  in 
command  seizing  ships,  releasing  some  of  them, 
and  arresting  some  of  the  British  while  releasing 
others.  Meares  also  allowed  two  American  ships 
to  trade  but  seized  another.  There  was  no  ob¬ 
server  who  did  not  have  some  axe  to  grind.  With 
no  reliable  account  of  what  happened,  it  is  not 
easy  to  elucidate  the  history  of  those  months  at 
Nootka,  but  one  could  wish  for  more  of  the  clarity 
Nokes  brought  to  his  commentary  on  the  other 
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events  bearing  on  the  Meares  story. 

Nokes  implies  that  Meares  was  justified  in 
evading  the  monopoly  on  Pacific  trade  held  by  the 
British  chartered  companies.  That  may  be,  but 
Meares  knew  full  well  that,  be  it  just  or  unjust, 
the  monopoly  was  a  legal  right.  His  first  backers 
were  officers  of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
who  were  cheating  on  their  own  employer.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Dixon  was  incensed  when  he  found 
a  fellow  countryman  operating  without  a  licence 
from  the  monopoly,  a  privilege  he  had  paid  for  in 
obtaining  his  own  licence.  Nokes  takes  the  side  of 
Meares  in  the  ensuing  row,  but  Dixon  had  more 
right  on  his  side  than  Nokes  would  allow. 

Like  many  others,  Meares  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  Northwest  Passage,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific.  Meares  was  no 
eccentric;  many  others  held  the  same  belief.  The 
Spanish  explorations  from  1 774  to  1 792  were  sent 
to  find  it,  and  Cook’s  third  voyage  had  the  same 
objective.  Nokes  was  aware  of  this,  but  he  exag¬ 
gerates  the  extent  of  Meares’  interest  in  explora¬ 
tion.  He  was  primarily  a  trader.  His  maps,  like 
those  of  his  contemporaries,  are  a  composite  of 
the  findings  of  a  number  of  traders  who  shared 
their  maps  with  each  other.  Meares  gave  credit 
where  it  was  due,  and  even  where  it  was  not,  as 
with  his  map  showing  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  about  55°  north  as  an 
archipelago  with  a  broad  sea  to  the  east.  Meares 
picked  up  a  story  to  this  effect  in  London  from  an 
official  of  the  East  India  Company  who  had 
returned  home. 

Nokes  correctly  (in  my  view)  says  that  Pitt 
was  looking  for  any  excuse  to  break  the  Spanish 
claim  to  exclusive  control  of  Pacific  commerce; 
Nootka  just  happened  to  serve  his  purpose.  The 
English  mobilization,  the  Spanish  attempt  to 
salvage  something  of  the  situation  without  war, 
and  the  Nootka  Conventions  which  settled  the 
question  are  well  covered  in  the  book. 

Nokes  has  studied  the  little  information  that 
survives  in  British  archives  on  the  life  of  John 
Meares  after  the  voyage.  In  the  absence  of  the 
appearance  of  some  new  documentation,  his 
account  is  probably  as  complete  as  it  can  be. 
Much  of  it  was  new  to  me,  and  the  reason  Nokes 
does  not  cite  any  published  sources  probably 
means  that  they  do  not  exist.  One  point:  he  says 


that  Meares  was  made  a  baronet  late  in  life,  and 
describes  Meares  as  Sir  John  Meares.  This  is 
doubtful.  For  example,  his  will,  written  two 
weeks  before  his  death  is  the  will  of  “Mr.  John 
Meares.”  There  is  a  gravestone  in  Bath  bearing 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Meares,  Bart.,  but  as  Nokes 
tells  us  there  were  at  least  two  men  of  that  name 
in  Bath  at  the  time. 

Almost  a  Hero  is  well  written.  It  is  a  reliable 
source  of  information  on  the  voyages  of  its  pro¬ 
tagonist. 

John  Kendrick 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia 


DONALD  L.  Canney,  Lincoln ’s  Navy:  The  Ships. 
Men  and  Organization.  1861-1865.  Annapolis: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  1998.  240  pages,  225 
illustrations,  sources,  endnotes,  index.  10"  x  12". 
ISBN  1-55750-519-5.  $49.95. 

In  most  Civil  War  naval  histories,  battles  and 
leaders  take  center  stage.  Lincoln* s  Navy,  how¬ 
ever,  examines  the  nuts  and  bolts.  The  book  is 
divided  into  fifteen  chapters:  “Historic  Back¬ 
ground  and  the  International  Scene,”  “Organiza¬ 
tion  and  Administration,”  “Naval  Shore  Facili¬ 
ties,”  “The  Ships  of  Lincoln’s  Navy,”  “Ship¬ 
building  in  Iron  and  Wood,”  “Navy  Uniforms, 
Equipment,  and  Small  Arms,”  “The  Enlisted 
Sailor,”  “The  Naval  Officer  Corps,”  “The  Civil 
War  Marine  Corps,”  “Shiphandling  Under  Steam 
and  Sail,”  “Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.” 
“Union  Naval  Strategy  and  Logistics  of  the  Civil 
War,”  “Civil  War  Naval  Tactics,”  “Associated 
Union  Maritime  Services,”  and  “US  Naval  Casu¬ 
alties  and  Vessel  Losses.” 

Donald  Canney,  registrar  for  the  US  Coast 
Guard  museum  collections,  has  written  three 
other  books,  describing  the  US  Navy’s  wooden 
steamships  of  the  period  1  8 1 5-1 885,  its  ironclads 
during  the  same  era,  and  Coast  Guard  and  Reve¬ 
nue  cutters  to  1935. 

Lincoln ’s  Navy  is  one  of  a  series  published  by 
Conway  Maritime  Press  and  the  Naval  Institute 
Press  including  The  Confederate  Navy  ( 1 997)  and 
Nelson ’s  Navy  (1990).  The  format  of  these  books 
imposes  severe  restraints  on  the  treatment  of  their 
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subjects,  yet  remains  highly  appealing  to  buffs. 

Canney  clearly  enunciates  the  limitations  of 
Lincoln ’s  Navy  in  the  introduction,  declaring  that 
the  book  “is  not  intended  to  be  a  presentation  of 
great  depth  or  with  significant  original  scholar¬ 
ship”  (page  vii),  and  that  it  “is  for  the  most  part 
based  on  secondary  published  material”  (page  vi). 

Its  chapters  average  14.67  pages  in  length  — 
arguably  enough  for  an  introductory-level  over¬ 
view  of  each  subject.  However,  the  amount  of 
paper  devoted  to  some  topics  seems  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  significance.  For  example,  uni¬ 
forms,  equipment,  and  small  arms  get  eighteen 
pages,  while  Union  naval  strategy  and  logistics 
rate  only  eight.  The  endnotes  for  each  chapter  are 
preceded  by  a  list  of  sources  used  in  that  chapter. 

Despite  its  limitations,  Lincoln ’s  Navy  retains 
a  broad  appeal.  A  cornucopia  of  beautiful,  well- 
reproduced  photographs,  paintings,  line  drawings, 
maps,  and  other  illustrations  provide  much  of  the 
allure.  Canney  expressed  hope  that  his  book  may 
shed  light  on  obscure  aspects  of  Civil  War  naval 
history.  Indeed,  Lincoln’s  Navy  bristles  with 
information  ranging  from  concise  summaries  of 
enlisted  training  and  discipline  to  details  about 
naval  battle  axes,  all  rendered  in  workmanlike 
prose.  Buffs  and  scholars  alike  will  benefit  from 
its  listing  of  basic  references  on  the  various 
topics. 

Canney  wrote  the  book,  in  part,  to  “inspire 
some  new  scholarship”  (page  vii).  Indeed,  in 
comparison  to  the  relative  ocean  of  studies  on  the 
much  smaller  Confederate  navy  and  the  mountain 
of  literature  on  the  Civil  War  as  a  whole,  histori¬ 
ans  have  neglected  the  Union  navy.  To  borrow 
William  Still’s  metaphor  on  the  blockade,  histori¬ 
cal  coverage  of  the  naval  Civil  War  is  a  sieve 
through  which  many  topics  have  slipped  uncov¬ 
ered.  For  example,  as  Canney  points  out,  the  lives 
and  experiences  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  have 
received  limited  treatment  to  date,  with  Joseph 
Reidy’s  long  term  study  on  African-American 
sailors  holding  the  most  promise  for  breaking  new 
ground.  The  mundane  fields  of  naval  administra¬ 
tion  and  personnel  policy  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  deserve.  There  is  no  Civil  War 
naval  monograph  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
production,  acquisition,  and  distribution  of  ships, 
weapons,  and  supplies.  Nobody  has  yet  produced 


an  analytical  study  focused  on  Union  shipbuild¬ 
ing.  There  are  no  monographs  on  the  civilian 
workers  involved  in  shipbuilding  and  ordnance 
production,  nor  on  women  and  the  Civil  War 
navies.  Books  on  naval  operations  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  tend  to  end  with  the  fall  of  Vicksburg 
in  July  1863.  What  about  the  rest  of  the  war? 
Little  has  been  published  on  the  interdiction  of 
illegal  trade  across  Southern  rivers  or  on  anti¬ 
guerrilla  operations  involving  naval  forces. 
Rowena  Reed  notwithstanding,  more  work  needs 
to  be  done  on  joint  operations,  particularly  am¬ 
phibious  operations.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  original  work  on  Civil 
War  naval  social  history,  production,  personnel, 
logistics,  administration,  and  yes,  even  on  biogra¬ 
phy  and  operations,  provided  prospective  authors 
dig  much  deeper  into  the  source  material  than  the 
published  Official  Records. 

Lincoln ’s  Navy  will  aid  those  who  endeavor 
to  plug  the  gaps  and  delight  general  readers  with 
its  wealth  of  illustrations  and  unusual  informa¬ 
tion. 

Robert  J.  Schneller  Jr. 

Naval  Historical  Center 


Edward  T.  Cotham  Jr.,  Battle  on  the  Bay: 
The  Civil  War  Struggle  for  Galveston.  Austin: 
University  of  Texas  Press.  253  pages,  13  black 
and  white  photos,  3  maps.  6"  x  9".  ISBN  0-292- 
71204-9.  $37.50 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  Edward  Cotham’s 
Battle  on  the  Bay  is  the  opportunity  to  reacquaint 
oneself  with  Major  General  John  B.  Magruder. 
Headstrong  and  theatrical,  Magruder  gained  fame 
by  bluffing  General  George  McClellan’s  massive 
Army  of  the  Potomac  with  barely  a  tenth  its 
number  in  the  opening  days  of  Virginia’s  Penin¬ 
sular  campaign.  When  forced  to  conform  to  the 
structured  environment  of  someone  else’s  army, 
however,  he  proved  a  loose  cannon.  He  was  soon 
in  Robert  E.  Lee’s  dog  house  and  out  of  active 
service,  with  his  reputation  in  tatters.  Assignment 
to  Texas,  an  independent  command,  and  the 
mandate  to  rescue  Galveston  gave  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  resurrect  himself. 
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Galveston  had  been  a  significant  port  since 
the  slave  smuggling  days  of  Jean  Lafitte  and  Jim 
Bowie.  In  1861  Galveston  was  Texas  as  far  as 
commerce  and  access  to  the  world  were  con¬ 
cerned.  Edward  Cotham  tells  the  city’s  story  from 
just  before  secession  to  its  capture  by  the  US 
Navy  to  Magruder’s  campaign  to  win  it  back,  and 
the  dramatic  appearance  of  Raphael  Semmes  and 
the  Alabama  to  sink  the  Hatteras,  one  of  the  new 
blockaders  seeking  to  retake  the  Texas  port.  The 
Alabama's  unexpected  victory  stopped  all  Union 
efforts  to  recapture  Galveston  city  and  became,  as 
the  blockade  tightened  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  a 
significant  blockade  running  port. 

Cotham  sets  all  this  within  the  fabric  of  life  in 
Galveston  under  occupation  by  both  Union  and 
Confederate  forces  and  describes  how,  for  the 
city’s  residents,  one  side  seemed  just  as  oppres¬ 
sive  and  destructive  as  the  other.  Cotham’s  writ¬ 
ing  is  engaging,  mercifully  free  of  the  “dense  and 
ponderous”  rhetoric  and  scholarly  passivity  of  the 
academician.  His  research  is  thorough,  his  con¬ 
clusions  sound.  Proofreading  and  editing  ap¬ 
proach  the  higher  standards  of  decades  past. 
Quibbles  over  the  misuse  of  a  few  prepositional 
phrases  and  a  single  misidentification  of  Colonel 
Ashbel  Smith  as  “General”  Smith  seem  mere  nit¬ 
picking.  The  placement  of  illustrations  next  to  the 
information  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  is  to  be 
applauded. 

There  are  plenty  of  Texas-style  characters  and 
a  few  good  yarns  in  Battle  on  the  Bay,  but  Cot- 
ham’s  dividing  the  battle  for  Galveston  into  two 
chapters,  one  devoted  to  the  fighting  on  land,  the 
other  to  the  fighting  on  water,  creates  an  irritating 
artificiality.  In  “The  Battle  of  Kuhn’s  Wharf,” 
Cotham  shows  us  Rebels  running  away,  crying 
“We’re  whipped!  We’re  whipped,”  then  running 
right  back  crying  “We’ve  whipped  ‘em!”  with  the 
promise  that  the  missing  action  will  be  explained 
in  the  next  chapter.  Drama,  this  lacks.  Yet  over¬ 
all,  Battle  on  the  Bay  is  a  worthwhile  addition  to 
the  lesser-known  war  in  the  west,  a  well-crafted 
survey  of  Texas’  port  city  during  the  Civil  War. 

Maurice  Melton 
Andrew  College 


Richard  W.  Bricker,  Wooden  Ships  From 
Texas.  World  War  I.  College  Station:  Texas 
A&M  University  Press,  1998.  xvii  +  216  pages, 
5 1  illustrations,  1 3  tables,  biography,  index.  ISBN 
0-89096-827-6.  $29.95. 

Richard  W.  Bricker’ s  Wooden  Ships  From 
Texas  presents  the  story  of  fourteen  wooden 
sailing  ships  built  in  Orange,  Texas,  between 
1916  and  1919,  expressly  for  hauling  lumber  from 
the  American  Gulf  Coast  to  Italy  in  response  to 
the  tremendous  demand  for  timber  caused  by 
World  War  I.  Bricker  argues  that  “in  a  grand 
finale  to  Texans’  long  career  of  building  vessels, 
fourteen  wooden  sailing  ships  were  built  in  time 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to  World  War 
I.  The  design  and  construction  of  this  number  of 
large  sailing  ships  in  three  years  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  achievement,  never  equaled  by  one  yard 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.”  (page  xiii). 

Wooden  Ships  opens  with  a  survey  of  the 
shipping  industry  of  Texas  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  noting  that  Texas-built  ships  were  lim¬ 
ited  to  fishing  vessels,  small  coastal  merchants, 
and  private  sport  and  racing  vessels.  Despite  the 
small  size  of  the  ships,  they  apparently  played  a 
significant  role  in  the  local  economy,  carrying 
lumber,  bricks,  and  petroleum  products  along  the 
coast.  No  deep  water  vessels  were  built  in  Texas 
before  World  War  I,  however.  According  to 
Bricker,  Texans  bought  their  ocean-going  sailing 
ships  from  East  Coast  yards. 

The  impetus  to  build  large  (3,000-3,600  ton) 
sailing  ships  came  with  the  shipping  shortage 
caused  by  the  World  War.  Henry  Piaggio,  an 
Italian-born,  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  lived  in  Gulfport,  Mississippi,  had 
lumber  interests  throughout  the  South  and  was  the 
dominating  force  behind  the  building  of  the  ships. 
Piaggio  saw  the  wartime  growth  of  the  timber 
market  in  Italy,  but  the  shortage  of  shipping 
prevented  him  from  immediately  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  Taking  matters  in  hand, 
Piaggio  built  his  own  fleet  of  fourteen  sailing 
ships  from  local  materials,  using  local  craftsmen. 
All  were  built  in  Orange,  and  the  last  eleven  were 
built  in  Piaggio’s  own  shipyard,  International 
Shipbuilding  Company  (ISC).  Bricker  carefully 
describes  the  advantages  of  Orange  as  a  ship- 
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building  site,  the  logic  behind  building  sailing 
ships  when  steam  largely  dominated  the  industry, 
the  rigs  of  the  various  ships  and  the  decision  to 
include  auxiliary  engines. 

The  heart  of  the  book  is  a  detailed  overview 
of  the  particulars  of  the  building  and  careers  of 
the  fourteen  ships.  As  Bricker  points  out,  those 
ships  which  were,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
caught  up  in  litigation  were  the  ones  that  gener¬ 
ated  the  most  official  correspondence,  and  there¬ 
fore  have  the  more  detailed  histories.  The  com¬ 
mon  strand  connecting  most  of  the  ships’  histo¬ 
ries  is  a  short  sailing  career.  Of  the  fourteen 
ships,  seven  were  lost  before  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  was  completed  in  December  1919,  three 
more  were  lost  over  the  next  four  years,  and  only 
three  saw  service  of  over  ten  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bricker’s  assertion  that 
this  building  program  made  a  significant  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  war  effort,  as  only  a  few  vessels 
actually  made  the  crossing  to  Europe  before  the 
war  ended.  Further,  the  rapid  loss  of  the  bulk  of 
the  fleet,  no  less  than  four  of  them  to  fire  makes 
it  hard  to  consider  the  ships  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess  in  service.  Wooden  Ships  is  well  written, 
well  researched,  and  well  illustrated.  If  Bricker 
has  failed  to  make  his  case  for  the  Piaggio  fleet 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  war 
effort,  he  has  provided  a  good  case  study  of  one 
shipbuilding  effort  among  many  during  World 
War  I.  While  he  claims  that  Piaggio’s  construc¬ 
tion  efforts  prove  that  Texas  had  the  materials 
and  skills  necessary  to  be  a  great  wooden  sailing 
ship  producer,  the  fact  is  that  this  ability  was 
developed  at  the  very  end  of  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  sailing  ships  and  long  after  large  wooden 
hulls  had  become  obsolete.  The  book  will  be  of 
greatest  interest  to  those  familiar  with  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  Texas  in  particular. 

Thomas  R.  Stephens 
Texas  A&M  University 

College  Station,  Texas 


Andrew  Lambert,  The  Foundations  of  Naval 
History:  John  Knox  Laughton  and  the  Royal 
Navy  and  the  Historical  Profession.  London: 


Chatham  Publishing,  1998.  Illustrations,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  index.  ISBN  1-86176-086-8.  £30.00. 

In  comparison  with  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan  and 
Sir  Julian  Corbett  —  widely  regarded  as  the  two 
most  important  naval  historians  of  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  —  John  Knox 
Laughton  (1830-1915)  is  practically  unknown. 
Andrew  Lambert  argues  persuasively  that  this  is 
unfortunate  and  unfair  in  his  comprehensive 
biography,  the  first  book  on  the  subject.  Laughton 
was  a  formidable  scholar,  journalist,  teacher,  and 
organizer,  whose  powerful  influence  in  his  own 
day  and  lasting  contributions  to  the  study  of  the 
Royal  Navy  justifies  ranking  him  as  the  equal  and 
in  certain  important  respects  the  superior  of  the 
more  famous  Mahan  and  Corbett.  Laughton  was 
the  chief  proponent  of  writing  naval  history  based 
upon  rigorous  examination  of  primary  sources.  To 
this  end,  he  founded  and  for  many  years  ran  the 
Navy  Records  Society,  which  to  this  day  pub¬ 
lishes  collections  of  documents  on  British  naval 
subjects.  While  he  produced  no  major  book  on 
naval  history,  Laughton’s  six  hundred  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography 
insured  that  the  navy’s  prominent  role  in  Britain’s 
history  was  represented  with  distinction. 

Because  Laughton’s  work  was  significant  in 
several  important  areas,  Lambert’s  meticulous 
accounting  of  his  activities  reveals  much  that  was 
previously  unknown  about  things  that  matter. 
Laughton’s  productive  professional  friendships 
with  S.  R.  Gardiner,  the  distinguished  historian 
and  editor  of  the  English  Historical  Review,  and 
other  luminaries  of  Britain’s  academic  historical 
establishment  such  as  Sir  Charles  Firth  and  A.  F. 
Pollard  enables  Lambert  to  say  a  good  deal  about 
the  nature  and  development  of  British  historical 
scholarship.  His  descriptions  of  Laughton’s  work 
for  the  monumental  Dictionary  of  National  Biog¬ 
raphy  and  prolific  writing  for  periodicals  such  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Fraser ’s  Magazine, 
explore  significant  aspects  of  Victorian  and 
Edwardian  semi-popular  history  and  political 
journalism.  Lambert’s  telling  of  the  creation  and 
early  operation  of  the  Navy  Records  Society  is  a 
welcome  examination  of  the  origins  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  for  over  a  century  has  made  cloistered 
naval  papers  widely  available.  He  is  less  complete 
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when  it  comes  to  assessing  Laughton’s  attitude 
toward  the  revolutionary  policies  of  Admiral  Sir 
John  Fisher  as  described  in  recent  scholarship, 
and  thus  passes  up  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
value  of  historically  based  doctrine  in  a  period  of 
radical  technological  change.  That  being  said, 
Lambert  does  devote  considerable  attention  to 
Laughton’s  relations  with  other  naval  historians, 
in  particular  those  with  Mahan. 

Laughton  reviewed  Mahan’s  famous  first 
bestseller,  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon 
History  1660-1783,  in  1890.  His  article  was 
favorable  and,  though  anonymous,  undoubtedly 
did  much  to  insure  the  book’s  success  in  Britain. 
Correspondence  between  Laughton  and  Mahan 
began  in  1 893  after  the  publication  of  a  sequel  on 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire. 
Laughton  admired  Mahan’s  ability  to  present  a 
compelling  synthesis  of  narrative  and  argument, 
but  recognized  that  his  reliance  on  secondary 
sources  —  many  of  which  were  inaccurate  — 
weakened  his  presentation.  Prodded  by  Laugh¬ 
ton’s  criticism  and  assisted  by  his  generous 
supply  of  references  and  information,  Mahan’s 
subsequent  historical  writing  was  to  a  much 
greater  degree  founded  upon  familiarity  with 
documents  or  document-based  research  about  the 
Royal  Navy.  When  Mahan’s  biography  of  Lord 
Nelson  was  attacked  on  the  grounds  of  its  inaccu¬ 
rate  treatment  of  the  admiral’s  questionable 
behavior  at  Naples  in  1799,  it  was  Laughton’s 
efforts  that  resulted  in  the  conclusive  refutation 
of  the  damaging  charges. 

Laughton’s  influence  on  the  main  substance 
of  Mahan’s  famous  work,  however,  was  negligi¬ 
ble.  Stephen  Luce  may  have  learned  much  from 
Laughton  in  1870  and  afterwards,  and  Luce  was 
indeed  instrumental  in  shifting  the  direction  of 
Mahan’s  naval  career  by  bringing  him  to  the 
Naval  War  College  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
which  launched  his  success  as  a  major  historian. 
Mahan  only  reluctantly  followed  Luce’s  directive 
to  produce  a  historically-based  treatise  on  naval 
tactics  (“Fleet  Battle  Tactics,”  1886,  Record 
Group  14,  Naval  War  College  Archives,  New¬ 
port).  This  project,  which  could  fairly  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  derivative  of  Laughton’s  thinking,  was 
unsatisfactory  and  never  published.  The  first  two 
installments  of  the  four  part  “Influence  of  Sea 


Power”  series  were  a  very  different  kind  of 
history  inspired  and  informed  by  the  work  of 
Theodor  Mommsen,  Antoine  Henri  Jomini,  and 
—  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  generally 
recognized  —  his  own  father,  Dennis  Hart 
Mahan,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  professor  of 
the  science  of  war  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 

Direct  communication  between  Laughton  and 
Mahan  did  not  begin  until  after  Mahan’s  ideas 
about  sea  power  were  fully  formed.  Mahan’s  core 
concepts  about  naval  grand  strategy  and  com¬ 
mand,  moreover,  were  based  upon  views  — 
support  of  free  trade  and  skepticism  about  doc¬ 
trine  —  that  were  inconsistent  with  Laughton’s 
own  articles  of  faith.  Mahan’s  first  book  on 
certain  naval  aspects  of  the  American  Civil  War 
( The  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters )  was  a  fine  opera¬ 
tional  history  that  was  based  on  official  accounts 
and  reports  as  well  as  personal  involvement  —  he 
did  not  need  Laughton  to  teach  him  either  the 
technique  or  value  of  research  in  primary  sources. 
Mahan  devoted  much  more  attention  to  his  histor¬ 
ical  raw  materials  in  his  later  books  in  order  to 
deflect  criticism,  not  because  he  had  adopted 
Laughton’s  conviction  that  history  must  be  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  combustion  of  evidence  alone. 
Mahan’s  address  to  the  American  Historical 
Association  of  December  1 902  (“Subordination  in 
Historical  Treatment”  Administration  and  War¬ 
fare,  1 908)  expresses  his  strongly  held  belief  that 
good  ideas  —  which  can  be  more  than  the  “ro¬ 
mantic  notions”  that  were  Laughton’s  bane  — 
were  sound  points  of  departure  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  historical  data. 

Lambert’s  examination  of  the  relationship  of 
Laughton  and  Mahan  is  based  upon  a  substantial 
correspondence  that  was  not  used  by  any  of 
Mahan’s  biographers.  He  offers  valuable  new 
information  about  Mahan.  For  example,  Lam¬ 
bert’s  detailed  examination  of  the  Nelson  in 
Naples  controversy  corrects  the  unfavorable 
assessment  of  Mahan’s  most  recent  scholarly 
biographer  Robert  Seager,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan: 
The  Man  and  His  Letters,  1977,  343-346.  Lam¬ 
bert’s  contentions  that  it  was  Laughton  who  gave 
Mahan’s  work  “form  and  substance”  (page  30) 
and  that  Mahan  was  a  follower  of  Laughton  (page 
195)  are  misleading,  unsustainable,  and  —  in 
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light  of  the  Englishman’s  demonstrable  substan¬ 
tial  accomplishments  —  unnecessary. 

Lambert’s  claim  that  it  is  Laughton  rather 
than  Mahan  who  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  modern  naval  history  is  provocative,  but  not 
convincing.  For  Laughton  the  role  of  naval  his¬ 
tory  first  and  foremost  was  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
development  of  naval  doctrine,  and  the  purpose  of 
an  academic  department  to  train  men  to  create  and 
propagate  it  (page  219).  Laughton  saw  himself 
and  his  chosen  field  as  servants  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  characterizations  that  insured  that  his 
relations  with  the  naval  establishment  were 
always  cordial,  but  also  associated  the  study  of 
naval  history  with  the  needs  of  the  service,  which 
to  others  might  not  appear  to  be  congruent  with 
the  pursuit  of  pure  scholarship.  He  did  not  articu¬ 
late  his  larger  views  in  books  because  his  primary 
audience  consisted  of  senior  naval  officers  with 
whom  he  communicated  in  person,  not  a  reading 
public.  Laughton’s  predilections  focused  atten¬ 
tion  on  Britain’s  particular  naval  circumstances, 
and  was  bound  to  generate  suspicion  if  not  out¬ 
right  hostility  from  university  academics  (perhaps 
to  the  long  term  detriment  of  academic  naval 
history  in  Britain),  and  shortchanged  a  large 
intelligent  readership. 

In  contrast,  Mahan  in  his  writing  was  more 
concerned  with  the  psychology  and  even  philoso¬ 
phy  of  war  command  than  in  the  distillation  of 
doctrine.  Mahan’s  major  histories  did  not  deal 
with  the  Royal  Navy  as  such,  but  were  about  its 
role  as  an  exemplar  of  what  could  be  achieved 
through  the  proper  exercise  of  naval  supremacy  of 
the  sea.  He  was  able  to  address  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  power  on  world  historical  develop¬ 
ment,  which  gave  naval  history  the  appearance  of 
transcendent  significance,  and  he  wrote  books 
which  generated  discussion  not  only  in  war 
colleges  but  in  the  educated  ranks  of  countries 
around  the  globe.  It  was  probably  mainly  for 
these  reasons  that  G.  P  Gooch,  Laughton’s  most 
distinguished  pupil,  considered  Mahan  to  be 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  revival  of  naval  history 
as  a  general  subject.  Whether  Gooch  and  many 
others  were  justified  in  holding  this  view  has 
been  brought  into  question  by  Lambert’s  fine 
monograph. 

In  this  instance,  a  middle  way  may  be  the 


preferred  solution.  Where  Laughton  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  historical  study  of  navies  a 
science,  Mahan  believed  that  it  existed  mainly  in 
the  province  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  two 
approaches,  while  distinct,  are  not  incompatible, 
as  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  two  men  demon¬ 
strated.  Choosing  a  single  candidate  for  the 
honorary  position  of  founder  of  modern  naval 
history  is  inappropriate  because  the  nature  of  the 
job  meant  that  it  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
a  commission.  Lambert’s  advocacy  of  Laughton 
may  not  carry  his  main  argument  completely,  but 
its  capacity  to  modify  substantially  what  had  long 
existed  as  a  convention  is  nonetheless  a  good 
measure  of  its  power. 

JON  SUMIDA 
University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 


EDWARD  Ashmore,  The  Battle  and  the  Breeze: 
The  Naval  Reminiscences  of  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet  Sir  Edward  Ashmore.  Edited  by  Eric 
Grove.  Thrupp,  Stroud,  Gloucestershire:  Royal 
Naval  Museum  Publications,  1997.  282  pages, 
photographs,  index.  ISBN  0-7509-1252-9.  £25.00. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Edward  Ashmore 
wrote  his  memoirs  for  his  family  after  his  retire¬ 
ment.  They  have  now  been  edited  for  publication 
by  Eric  Grove,  whose  one-page  introduction 
highlights  the  more  important  contributions  of 
Ashmore’s  career.  The  memoir  offers  a  portrait  of 
the  Royal  Navy  in  the  middle  years  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century.  Ashmore  joined  the  Naval  College  at 
Dartmouth  as  a  cadet  in  September  1933.  Forty- 
four  years  later  he  retired  from  active  service 
from  the  position  of  Chief  of  Defence  Staff.  This 
slight  volume  (it  is  barely  a  quarter  the  length  of 
Kissinger’s  third  volume  of  memoirs  that  collec¬ 
tively  cover  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  years)  is  of 
interest  as  much  for  what  it  does  not  say  as  for 
what  it  describes.  Ashmore  writes  about  what  is 
in  essence  a  family  affair.  His  father  and  his 
younger  brother  both  retired  as  flag  officers.  In 
the  navy  of  his  day,  family  and  service  connec¬ 
tions  were  well  known  and,  judging  from  his  care 
in  describing  them,  regarded  as  important. 
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The  first  of  nine  chapters  takes  his  career  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  midshipman’s  training  on 
the  China  Station,  and  his  return  to  Britain  by 
train  across  Siberia  in  August  1939.  It  is  a  vi¬ 
gnette  of  a  vanished  period.  His  war  service, 
covered  in  thirty-five  pages,  included  time  in 
destroyers,  a  signals  specialist  course,  and  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Admiral  Brind  in  the 
Pacific  war  against  Japan.  After  the  war  he  served 
in  Moscow  as  naval  attache.  His  acquired  skill  in 
the  Russian  language  was  to  be  of  recurring  use. 
In  the  1950s  he  became  involved  in  joint  forces 
training  and  planning.  He  also  had  NATO  re¬ 
gional/area  headquarters  staff  experience.  This 
early  exposure  to  what  were  prominent  features  of 
the  Cold  War  NATO  forces  was  an  important 
base  for  his  ascent  to  the  highest  levels. 

The  book  is  evenly  paced  and  generally  reads 
easily.  Grove’s  discussion  of  his  appointments  as 
First  Sea  Lord  (the  professional  head  of  the  navy) 
and  as  the  Chief  of  Defence  Staff  (comparable  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs)  has  a  tendency 
to  degenerate  to  a  commentary  on  his  social 
engagement  diary.  He  alludes  to  his  involvement 
in  important  policy  considerations  and  decisions, 
but  the  account  lacks  substance. 

This  is  unfortunate,  for  his  contributions 
helped  shape  the  RN  and  influenced  other  NATO 
navies.  For  example,  on  his  relief  as  second-in- 
command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  he  “ex¬ 
pressed...  disquiet  aboutthe  overspecialization... 
of  the  seaman  officer,  and  recommended  that 
there  should  be  a  radical  overhaul  of  the  specialist 
system  with  a  view  to  producing  people  who  were 
tactically  qualified  rather  than  primarily  trained 
in  gunnery,  signals,  torpedoes  and  antisubmarine, 
navigation  or  other  special  disciplines”  (page 
173).  As  Vice  Chief  ofNaval  Staff  he  was  able  to 
implement  the  remedy  for  this  problem,  yet  the 
next  reference  to  it  is  that  “sub-specialist  courses 
were  replaced  by  a  Principal  Warfare  Officer’s 
course  in  the  space  of  something  like  four  years” 
(page  175).  John  Wells,  a  social  historian  of  the 
RN,  says  that  this  was  achieved  “in  the  face  of 
undisguised  opposition”  ( The  Royal  Navy:  An 
Illustrated  Social  History  1870-1982,  1994, 253). 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Ashmore  glosses  over  such 
important  questions.  The  survival  of  fixed-wing 
aviation  in  the  RN  and  the  acquisition  of  the 


Invincible  class  “through-deck  cruisers”  are  other 
subjects  that  merited  more  thorough  treatment. 
Yet  Ashmore’s  uncontroversial  treatment  of  these 
matters  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  senior  RN  offi¬ 
cers’  memoirs.  It  is  against  this  “say  nice  things 
or  say  nothing”  tone  that  his  less  than  flattering 
assessment  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Mount- 
batten,  and  the  unflinching  description  of  Admiral 
Zumwalt  as  “half  hero  and  half  mountebank... 
who  went  overboard  because...  of  his  personal 
predilection  for  doing  something  dramatic” 
(pages  199-200)  stand  out  in  stark  relief. 

The  Battle  and  the  Breeze  will  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  specialists  in  post- 1945  naval 
questions  and  to  those  who  know  the  RN  of  the 
period.  People  who  are  mentioned  or  who  have 
first-hand  knowledge  of  another  navy  of  the  same 
time  may  enjoy  it.  Finally,  those  who  seek  a  word 
picture  of  “what  it  was  like”should  find  it  useful. 

William  Glover 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


David  C.  Evans  and  Mark  R.  Peattie,  Kai- 
gun:  Strategy,  Tactics,  and  Technology  in  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy ,  1887-1941.  Annapolis: 
Naval  Institute  Press,  1997.  xxv  +  661  pages,  15 
photographs,  61  drawings,  14  maps,  12  tables, 
appendix,  notes,  bibliography,  index.  Cloth,  1 0'A" 
x  1XA".  ISBN  0-87021-192-7.  $49.95. 

Since  its  publication  in  late  1 997,  Kaigun  has 
deservedly  received  a  great  many  favorable 
reviews.  Using  their  superb  grasp  of  the  rich 
canon  of  Japanese  language  literature  on  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Navy,  David  C.  Evans  and 
Mark  R.  Peattie  have  provided  valuable  insights 
and  brilliant  details  about  the  evolution  of  strat¬ 
egy,  tactics  and  technology  within  the  IJN  that 
have  previously  been  unavailable  to  English 
language  readers.  Importantly,  Kaigun  is  a  good 
read  filled  with  many  fine  drawings  of  warships 
and  naval  aircraft  and  photographs  of  dour  admi¬ 
rals.  It  also  has  a  useful  appendix  which  contains 
biographies  of  prominent  naval  officers  (qualities 
that  make  Kaigun  instantly  attractive  to  Canadian 
naval  officer  cadets  at  Royal  Military  College, 
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searching  for  grist  for  term  papers  about  the  IJN). 

The  early  development  of  the  IJN  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904  is 
quickly  covered  in  the  first  ninety-three  pages. 
Indeed,  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  early  period 
would  have  been  most  welcome.  However,  Evans 
and  Peattie  do  stress  the  important  role  that 
Yamamoto  Gombei  played  in  ensuring  that  Japan 
built  up  the  best  fleet  possible  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Sino-Japanese  War  and  the  Triple  Interven¬ 
tion.  The  war  with  Russia  served  as  the  water¬ 
shed,  for  as  a  result  of  their  success  at  Tsushima 
the  IJN  came  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  deci¬ 
sive  gun  battle  between  fleets.  As  the  United 
States  emerged  as  Japan’s  hypothetical  enemy 
after  1905,  the  likely  location  of  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  IJN  and  the  American  fleet 
became  important  to  naval  planners.  This  battle 
moved  from  being  close  to  the  Japanese  main 
islands  in  the  1910s  steadily  eastwards  to  the  mid- 
Pacific  by  the  late  1930s  and  finally  to  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941.  The  concern  of  the  Japanese  after 
1 905  was  to  build  a  battle  fleet  capable  of  defeat¬ 
ing  the  US  Navy  as  it  moved  westwards  across  the 
Pacific. 

The  major  part  of  the  book,  some  287  pages, 
deals  with  the  last  eighteen  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  Pacific  War.  Given  the  restraints 
of  the  naval  limitations  on  building  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Conference  and  the  subsequent  Geneva 
and  London  Conferences  in  the  1920s  and  1930s, 
the  IJN  put  its  trust  in  building  warships  of  a 
quality  superior  to  those  of  the  American  and 
British  navies.  Although  an  important  faction 
within  the  IJN  wanted  to  see  no  treaty  restrictions 
on  naval  shipbuilding,  Evans  and  Peattie  do  show 
that  once  unrestricted  building  was  allowed  after 
1937,  Japanese  yards  were  unable  to  outbuild 
their  American  rivals.  Indeed,  it  was  the  quantity 
of  ships  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  during  the  Pacific  War  that  proved  to  be  the 
undoing  of  the  IJN.  Coupled  to  this  was  the 
development  and  use  of  radar  by  the  United  States 
Navy  that  the  Japanese  were  unable  to  match. 
Radar  negated  any  advantage  the  IJN  might  have 
enjoyed  owing  to  better  quality  warships  or  more 
highly  trained  crews.  Although  prior  to  the  war 
the  IJN  had  made  very  significant  advances  in 
naval  aviation,  the  use  of  aircraft  carriers,  torpedo 


technology  and  night  fighting  tactics,  the  Japa¬ 
nese  did  not  have  the  resources  to  replace  either 
aircraft  and  air  crew  or  ships  lost  in  action. 
Furthermore,  the  Japanese  had  failed  to  develop 
adequate  convoy  systems  or  to  appreciate  the 
potential  of  the  submarine  as  a  commerce  raider. 

Kaigun  does  leave  the  impression  that  once 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  over,  Japanese  naval 
strategy  was  concerned  almost  exclusively  with 
the  United  States.  This  needs  some  redress.  In 
terms  of  a  naval  threat  to  Japan,  the  opening  of 
the  European  war  in  1939,  for  instance,  threat¬ 
ened  not  only  to  tip  the  future  naval  balance  in 
the  Pacific  even  more  against  Japan  as  Britain 
began  to  expand  its  navy,  but  also  to  raise  the 
specter  of  possible  naval  danger  from  a  revital¬ 
ized  Soviet  Union.  These  factors  as  well  as  the 
American  threat  help  to  account  for  why  the 
Japanese  attacked  when  they  did. 

If  there  is  a  weakness  on  the  Japanese  side  in 
the  book,  it  is  the  lack  of  detail  concerning  the 
relationship  of  the  IJN  and  the  Royal  Navy  after 
1900.  This  relationship  can  be  seen  not  only  in 
the  influence  of  the  strategic  thought  of  Sir  Julian 
Corbett  on  Japanese  officers  and  professors,  but 
also  in  technology  transfer  through  a  great  many 
channels  from  ship  designs,  training  technical 
staff  to  joint  business  ventures  such  as  the  Nihon 
Seiko  Sho’s  gun-making  and  engineering  works  at 
Muroran  that  Vickers  had  an  interest  in.  Technol¬ 
ogy  transfer  did  not  end  with  the  contribution  to 
Japanese  naval  aviation  of  the  Semphill  Mission 
in  the  early  1920s  but  continued  into  the  1930s  as 
seen  when  the  IJN,  bedeviled  by  stability  prob¬ 
lems  in  its  destroyers,  turned  to  the  Royal  Navy 
for  help. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  had 
more  material  on  the  role  of  Japanese  naval 
attaches  abroad.  Although  much  has  been  lost,  the 
Japanese  and  foreign  naval  attache  letters  and 
reports  held  at  the  Boeicho  Boei  Kenkyujo  Sen- 
shibu  in  Tokyo  help  to  indicate  something  of  the 
technological  concerns  of  Japanese  naval  attaches 
overseas,  and  also  the  relations  between  foreign 
naval  attaches  in  Tokyo  and  the  IJN  prior  to  1937. 
One  of  the  areas  that  is  virtually  untouched  by 
Kaigun  is  the  bureaucratic  history  of  the  IJN  in 
terms  of  civil  military  relations,  inter-service 
rivalry,  and  factionalism  within  the  navy  itself. 
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Kaigun  is  a  very  fine  book  and  will  be  invalu¬ 
able  to  all  those  interested  in  the  Imperial  Japa¬ 
nese  Navy. 

A.  HamishIon 
Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 


Rene  De  La  Pedraja,  Oil  and  Coffee:  Latin 
American  Merchant  Shipping  from  the  Imperial 
Era  to  the  1950s.  Westport,  Conn:  Greenwood 
Press,  1998.  xii  +  193  pages,  chronology,  selected 
bibliography,  index.  Cloth,  6!4"  x  9/4".  ISBN  0- 
3 13-30839-X.  $59.95. 

The  days  of  active  merchant  shipping  to 
tropical  ports  in  the  Americas  —  of  diesel  tankers 
hauling  crude  oil,  tramp  break-bulk  freighters  in 
search  of  coffee  cargoes,  and  feisty  wooden¬ 
hulled,  coast-hugging  independents  —  left  cher¬ 
ished  memories  for  many  mariners  and  maritime 
historians.  Rene  De  La  Pedraja,  Professor  of 
History  at  Canisius  College,  has  filled  a  large  gap 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  appealing  subject  with 
his  book  on  Latin  American  shipping  enterprises. 

Much  is  known  about  the  heyday  of  the 
dominant  US  and  European  lines  serving  the 
hemisphere,  such  as  the  Grace  Line  and  United 
Fruit’s  “Great  White  Fleet,”  but  Latin  American 
maritime  history  has  received  little  attention  until 
now.  As  De  La  Pedraja  explains  in  his  necessarily 
brief  bibliography,  “his  is  the  first  survey  in  any 
language  of  Latin  American  merchant  shipping 
for  the  years  from  independence  to  the  1950s” 
(page  179)  He  projects  a  second  volume  on  the 
subject  which  will  cover  Latin  American  shipping 
since  the  1960s,  good  news  for  enthusiasts  of  the 
pre-container  ship  era  of  maritime  history. 

Oil  and  Coffee  takes  its  place  alongside  De 
La  Pedraja’s  previous  works,  The  Rise  and  De¬ 
cline  of  U.S.  Merchant  Shipping  in  the  20th 
Century  (Twayne,  1992)  and  Historical  Dictio¬ 
nary  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  Shipping 
Industry  (Greenwood,  1994)  as  a  key  reference 
work  for  anyone  interested  in  twentieth  century 
ships  and  trade. 

The  volume’s  overall  thesis  is  that  “ships  are 
power”  (page  144),  and  countries  need  their  own 
merchant  marines.  In  the  case  of  Latin  America, 


the  most  abiding  obstacles  to  success  in  shipping 
have  been  corruption  and  unequal  competition 
with  large  foreign  shipping  lines  and  their  cartel¬ 
like  “conferences.”  Recurring  failures  by  Latin 
American  nations  to  hold  their  own  in  overseas 
trade,  or  even  to  provide  for  their  own  coasting 
trade,  have  led  to  condescending  attitudes  toward 
Latin  Americans,  who  have  been  seen  as  unable 
to  operate  steamship  lines:  in  the  office,  on  the 
bridge,  or  on  deck.  De  La  Pedraja  debunks  that 
stereotype  with  the  examples  of  such  successful 
lines  as  the  Chilean  Line,  the  Grancolombiana 
Line,  and  Argentina’s  FANU. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  five-chapter 
parts,  “The  Beginnings”  and  “World  War  II  and 
Surplus  Ships.”  The  first  half  focuses  on  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Mexico,  with  some  mention  of  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Peru.  There  are  chapters  on  the  origins  of 
Latin  American  merchant  shipping,  its  struggle  to 
expand,  World  War  I,  and  inter-war  case  studies. 
The  travails  of  Lloyd  Brasileiro  during  this  period 
provide  particularly  interesting  evidence  for  De 
La  Pedraja’s  main  points. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  covers  a  wider 
geographic  area,  following  these  five  countries 
plus  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay, 
Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Nicaragua.  It 
includes  chapters  on  World  War  II  (devoted 
mainly  to  the  important  topic  of  Mexican  oil 
nationalization),  an  account  of  the  three-nation 
partnership  called  Grancolombiana,  Postwar 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  the  surplus  ship  fleets  of 
Paraguay  and  Cuba,  and  the  fleets  of  dictators 
Somoza  and  Trujillo.  De  La  Pedraja  observes  that 
most  nations  acquired  merchant  fleets  to  boost  the 
economy  and  nurture  nationalism,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  an  added  reason  was 
to  give  Trujillo  a  place  to  wear  his  gaudy  admi¬ 
ral’s  uniform. 

The  moral  of  the  story,  according  to  De  La 
Pedraja’s  business  analysis  of  this  history,  is 
“carry  only  oil  and  coffee”  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  in  Latin  American  shipping.  Most  of  the 
firms  detailed  in  Oil  and  Coffee  failed  to  follow 
that  advice,  however,  so  the  title  is  a  bit  mislead¬ 
ing,  since  it  does  not  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
those  commodities. 

Because  this  is  a  study  in  economic  history, 
concerned  mainly  with  markets  and  management, 
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it  lacks  some  of  the  more  engaging  aspects  of 
maritime  history,  such  as  attention  to  the  lives  of 
the  crews  at  sea  and  ashore.  There  is  also  consid¬ 
erable  information  about  the  types  of  ships  ac¬ 
quired  for  Latin  American  service,  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  for  the  trades  they 
plied,  but  unfortunately  not  much  specific  detail 
about  the  vessels  themselves  (or  their  fates),  and 
no  illustrations  of  either  ships  or  ports  of  call. 

The  multi-archival  research  that  produced  this 


book  is  itself  an  impressive  accomplishment, 
assuring  the  status  of  this  brief  but  ambitious 
volume  as  the  most  authoritative  work  on  the 
Latin  American  merchant  marine. 

Eric  Paul  Roorda 
Bellarmine  College 
Louisville,  Kentucky 


Shorter  Notices 


R.  H.  BARNES,  Sea  Hunters  of  Indonesia:  Fish¬ 
ers  and  Weavers  of  Lamalera.  Oxford:  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  1996.  xvi  +  467  pages.  Bibliography, 
appendices,  illustrations,  maps,  index.  ISBN 
019828070X.  Hardcover.  $98.00. 

Lamalera  is  a  coastal  community  at  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  Indonesia  on  the  island  of  Lembata, 
between  Flores  and  Timor.  Oxford  professor 
Barnes  offers  a  detailed  anthropological  study  of 
its  people  and  life,  intended  mainly  for  other 
anthropologists.  This  impressive  volume  will  also 
interest  som q  American  Neptune  readers  because 
Lamalera’s  economy  to  a  substantial  degree  is 
based  upon  offshore  fishing  and  —  considerably 
less  common  in  the  world  today  —  the  hunt  for 
whales,  porpoises,  and  giant  manta  rays.  As  a 
result,  over  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  the  hunt  is  maintained, 
including  chapters  on  the  types  of  boats  and  gear 
used  and  the  ways  in  which  boats  are  owned  and 
the  catch  divided.  Barnes  is  well  aware  of  the 
impact  on  this  fishery  which  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  whaling  in  the  Timor  Strait  may  have  had, 
and  he  devotes  a  few  pages  to  this  subject.  Not 
for  everyone,  especially  at  this  price,  but  impor¬ 
tant  for  specialists  in  non-western  fishing  and 
whaling. 


Lawrence  E.  Babits  and  Hans  Van  Tilbur, 
EDS.,  Maritime  Archaeology:  A  Reader  of  Sub¬ 
stantive  and  Theoretical  Contributions.  New 
York  and  London:  Plenum  Press,  1998.  xx  +  590 
pages,  index,  illustrations,  bibliographies.  ISBN 
030645304  (hardbound)  $95.00;  0306453312 
(paperback)  $49.95 

Although  intended  primarily  as  a  reader  for 
graduate  or  undergraduate  courses  in  underwater 
archaeology,  this  substantial  volume  has  much  to 
offer  the  general  reader  interested  in  the  subject. 
Nearly  fifty  articles  by  as  many  experts  (more, 
actually,  since  many  are  jointly  authored)  are 
divided  into  nine  sections  defining  the  field  and 
its  separate  geographical  areas,  considering  such 
topics  as  research  design,  site  location  and  signif¬ 
icance,  “high  tech”  methodology,  data  recovery, 
conservation  (the  shortest  section,  with  one 
article),  and  interpretation  and  exhibition.  Several 
sections  have  useful  chapters  dealing  with  both 
the  history  of  underwater  archaeology  and  the 
ongoing  debate  on  the  ethics  of  the  entire  field. 
Each  section  is  provided  with  a  comprehensive 
bibliography.  In  short,  the  reader  wishing  a 
“state-of-the-art”  view  of  underwater  archaeology 
will  find  much  to  ponder  in  this  first  volume  of  a 
promising  new  “Plenum  Series  in  Underwater 
Archaeology”  under  the  general  editorship  of  J. 
Barto  Arnold  III  of  Texas  A&M’s  Institute  of 
Nautical  Archaeology. 
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David  M.  Williams,  ed.,  The  World  of  Ship¬ 
ping.  Brookfield,  Vt.:  Ashgate  Publishing,  1997 
xxv i  +  180  pages.  ISBN  1-85928-347-0.  $59.95. 

The  eleven  articles  in  this  collection  are  part 
of  the  celebration  of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
The  Journal  of  Transport  History,  in  which 
journal  each  was  originally  published.  S.  Ville 
studies  the  history  of  the  Henley  family,  ship¬ 
owners  of  Wapping,  1775-1830;  J.  H.  Wilde 
examines  the  creation  of  the  Marine  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  while  F.  Harcourt  dis¬ 
cusses  British  mail  contracts,  1838-1914.  F. 
Broeze  outlines  the  history  of  steam  navigation  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  World  War  I.  M. 
Cooper’s  focus  is  the  Glen  Line  to  the  Far  East, 
1870-191 1,  while  S.  Jones  writes  of  G.  B.  Dod- 
well,  a  shipping  agent  in  the  same  area  and  era.  D. 
H.  Aldcroft’s  subject  is  the  depression  in  British 
shipping,  1901-191 1 .  Ports  are  considered  by  R. 
W.  Barsness  (the  US  since  1900)  and  A.  Olukoju 
(Lagos,  1892-1946).  M.  E.  Fletcher’s  paper  on 
the  transition  from  coal  to  oil  in  British  shipping 
and  T.  Chida’s  on  the  development  of  Japan’s 
post- 1945  shipping  policy  complete  the  collec¬ 
tion. 


Paul  C.  van  Royen,  Lewis  R.  Fischer,  David 
M.  Williams,  eds.,  Frutta  di  Mare:  Evolution 
and  Revolution  in  the  Maritime  World  in  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Amster¬ 
dam:  Batavian  Lion  International,  1998.  222 
pages,  bibliography.  ISBN  90-6707-475-6.  No 
price  indicated. 

Although  both  the  lead  title  and  the  dust 
jacket  of  this  volume  seem  to  indicate  a  cook¬ 
book,  it  is  in  fact  a  collection  of  fourteen  papers 
selected  from  the  many  delivered  at  the  Second 
International  Congress  of  Maritime  History,  held 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  in  June  1996.  The 
conference  also  honored  the  thirty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Dutch  Association  of  Maritime  His¬ 
tory,  with  some  two  hundred  scholars  from  at 
least  a  dozen  countries  in  attendance;  as  I  can 
testify,  they  were  very  hospitably  treated.  Eleven 
of  the  papers  are  those  of  specially-invited  theses 
for  the  three  sessions  devoted  respectively  to 


nautical  science,  shipbuilding,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  shipping  companies,  navies,  and  ports. 
Only  four  are  directly  concerned  with  Dutch 
history;  three  deal  with  Britain,  while  the  rest  are 
of  general  interest,  sometimes  of  an  unusual  sort 
—  such  as,  for  example,  D.  A.  Wheeler’s  climatic 
reconstructions  of  the  North  Sea  area  during  the 
1797  battle  of  Camperdown  (it  is  also  the  only 
paper  which  does  not  fall  in  the  nineteenth  or 
twentieth  century).  Contact  Dr.  A.  M.  C.  van 
Dissel,  treasurer,  Nederlandse  Vereniging  voor 
zeegeschiedenis,  Laan  van  Arenstein  19,2341  LS 
Oegstgeest,  Netherlands. 


David  Stevens,  Maritime  Power  in  the  Twenti¬ 
eth  Century:  The  Australian  Experience.  St. 
Leonards,  Australia:  Allen  &  Unwin,  1998.  xxi  + 
329  pages,  illustrations,  appendix,  index.  ISBN  1- 
86448-736-4.  $A39.95. 

The  seventeen  essays  in  this  volume  were 
originally  presented  at  a  Canberra  1997  confer¬ 
ence  on  Australia’s  use  of  naval  power  to  protect 
its  security  interests,  complementing  a  similar 
volume  on  naval  planning  published  in  1997 
(reviewed,  American  Neptune  58/2;  1986).  One 
paper  treats  only  World  War  I,  while  three  more 
deal  with  the  inter-war  era,  and  another  two  with 
World  War  II.  Separate  chapters  treat  the  Cold 
War  era,  peacekeeping  efforts,  and  the  Gulf  war; 
the  final  four  essays  consider  the  interaction  of 
the  RAN  with  the  Australian  Army,  with  the 
RAAF  —  and  some  options  for  the  future.  Geof¬ 
frey  Till  provides  an  overview  introduction  on 
twentieth  century  maritime  power  that  sets  it  all 
in  context.  A  useful  appendix  lists  all  Austral¬ 
asian  maritime  operations,  1901-1997.  Aside 
from  one  scholar  each  from  Britain,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States,  all  of  the  authors  are 
Australian,  and  overall  the  collection  represents 
an  interesting  and  rather  different  interpretation 
of  twentieth-century  naval  history  from  a  “down 
under”  standpoint. 

Briton  C.  Busch 
Colgate  University 
Hamilton,  New  York 
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Ship  Model  Kits  from 

ACROSS  THE  POND 


"Mariefred’  Swedish  Steamer  built  in  1903,  still  runs 
in  Swedish  Archipelago.  Wood  construction.  English 
instructions/metric  dimensions,  tools,  drill  sizes- 
most  can  be  converted.  Use  as  pond  model  or  static, 
see  instructions,  length.  36.8",  beam  6.8"  $229. 


Imported  Ship  Model  Kits  from  many  Nations. 
Artitec,  Billings,  Dean’s,  Bad,  Blue  Jacket  &  More! 
Across  The  Pond,  P.O.Box  1 53, 
Marblehead, MA  01 945 

Tele/Fax:  781 -639-701 7  Toll  Free:  800-469-3957 
E-mail:  acrossthepond@mediaone.net 
Send  $3.00  for  copy  of  Web  site  catalog  pages, 
refundable  with  order.  Visit  our  web  site  at:  "http: 
people.ne.mediaone.net/acrossthepond/index.htm” 


Life  of  a  Sailor: 

A  Collector's  Vision 

Don’t  miss  this  exciting  exhibit  which  explores  and  details  the  lives, 
loves  and  travails  of  18th  and  19th  century  sailors. 

View  hand-illustrated  diaries,  journals,  tattoo  designs,  uniforms, 
paintings,  photos,  wood  carvings  and  more! 

Through  September  30,  2000 

Independence 
Seaport  Museum 

Penn’s  Landing  at 

2 1  I  S.  Columbus  Blvd.  &  Walnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  PA  19106 


Easy  Access  -  1-95  -  Exit  1 6 
215.925.5439 

www.libertynet.org/seaport 
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